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Phanning Hare 
Grand Central 
rt Galleries. 
See page 12. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES 
OF ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY 


Temporarily Located at 


110 EAST 58 STREET 


NEW YORK 22 - PLAZA 3-7573 


pending the completion of their 
Permanent Home at 980 Madison Avenue 
in October 1949 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
ARTHUR SWANN and LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 
LOUIS J. MARION, Assistant Vice-President 
MAX BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


EXHIBITION OF 


Si DRAWINGS 
— THROUGH. 


by ANTHONY THIEME 
ARIS, Amsterdam, the Riviera . . . all 
come to life in St. Augustine, your nation’s FOU R CENTURIES 
oldest city now America’s fastest-growing 
art colony . . . 532 active Art Association : 
members . . . central sales-exhibit galler- Through September 
ies .. . excellent permanent opportunities 
for artists, schools, students . . . nearly 
365 outdoor painting days per year... 
subjects from marines to 18th century 
7, streets. Fine studios may now be rented 
. 1000 hotel rooms . . . apartments 
. town or beach cottages. Write for 
free folders and complete information. 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Augustine, Florida 19 East 64th Street, New York 
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REEVES ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


manufactured for nearly 200 years for 
the discriminating artist. 


Use Reeves artist’s materials and 
achieve perfection and quality never 
before attained. 


Goya Oil colors 
Designer colors 
Artist's water colors 
Poster colors in tubes 
Water color boxes 
Student's water colors 
Student's oil colors 


REEVES & SONS Sole U.S.A. Distributors 
(CANADA) LTD. x 


rccoe FAVOR RURL & CO., ING. 


London, England NEW YORK e CHICAGO 





Art School Directors... 


Now is the time to plan your adver- 
tising for your Fall and Winter 
Classes. Start your advertising in the 
next issue of ART DIGEST. Always a 
leader in getting new enrollments. 
One school said, ‘““We received more 
enrollments of career students through 
our advertising in ART DIGEST than 
from any other publication.’ Send 
your advertisement in now for the 
August issue. 


e For advertising 
information write 
Advertising Department 


The ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 
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EXHIBITION 


EARLY AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


Now on View 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Group of Oils and 


W atercolors 
by 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


Through July 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 
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More State Supported Art 
Sir: You are still not correct on “state 
supported art.” Wisconsin has had such a 
program for many years. It was started 
by John Steuart Curry, when he was 
artist-in-residence at the University. If you 
are interested in a full report, you might 
write to Mr. Aaron Bohrod, who is now 
artist-in-residence at Madison. A _ state- 
wide Rural Art Show was held there 
the week-end of May 27, with selections 
from the district shows. 
—Mkrs. W. D. Brown, Jr., 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


New Jersey Prizewinners 
Str: In your account of the Painters 
and Sculptors Society of New Jersey An- 
nual appearing in the current issue you 
list John Milton as recipient of the second 
watercolor prize. However, Mr. Milton 
was the donor of the prize and I was 
the recipient. At this time may I also 
congratulate you on a most interesting 
and highly informative publication. 
—MorTON GROSSMAN, New York City. 


Sir: I don’t receive awards every day 
so naturally my nose was out of joint 
upon reading in the June issue of ART 
Dicest that my name was omitted as the 
winner of the New Jersey Painters and 
Sculptors $50 prize for sculpture of Baby. 

—RuvutTH BRALL, New York City. 


Letter from Germany 


Sir: Yesterday I received your. package 
with four copies of THe ArT Dicsst. You 
have made us very happy. Most, yes, I 
can say all, names and pictures of Amer- 
ican painters were unknown to us. Slow- 
ly we are getting an impression of Ameri- 
can art. Also, slowly, in Germany you 
see a progress, Last week I had the won- 
derful opportunity to visit an exhibition 
of the work of Lehmbruck and another 
one of Paul Klee. I don’t sympathize with 
abstract art but Paul Klee was very 
original and interesting. This was my first 
meeting with Klee originals. Art and 
architecture should never be controlled 
or restricted. The good and fine in all 
arts will be successful without any help 
or restriction by the state. 

—DreTer Doprner, Ladenburg, Germany. 
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Other Pleas for Tolerance 


— THE ISSUES involved in my June 1 editorial—free- 
dom of the press and tolerance of artistic expression— 
carried universal appeal may be proved by the response of 
Dicest readers. Never, in almost a quarter century, has a 
Dicest editorial drawn so many letters-to-the-editor and never 
has the unanimity of opinion been so close (with the ex- 
ception of one letter based largely on racial feeling, the 
response was 100 per cent in favor of our Plea for Tolerance). 

An interesting development was the fact that some of the 
most eloquent and liberal letters came from conservative 
leaders—proving that they are Americans first and conserva- 
tives second. Take for example, Hobart Nichols, President 
Emeritus of the National Academy: 


“Let me say at once that I agree with Boswell’s editorial. Indeed, 
he has covered the ground so thoroughly it would be difficult to ddd 
anything of importance. Rep. Dondero seems to be ore of those too 
many individuals who stamp as Communism any movement or de- 
parture from the traditional. He has been badly advised in condemn- 
ing those who are sincerely trying to discover new forms of expression, 
granting that much of this .effort is abortive. As President of the 
Academy for many years, I have been constantly associated with a 
large number of artists among whom I note some named by Mr. 
Dondero as being either Communists or fellow-travelers. As many of 
those thus stigmatized are distinguished for outstanding traditional 
work, Mr. Dondero’s thesis is not convincing. He demands that we 
cleanse our organization of this subversive element, but I hope we 
will continue to hold to our criterion of artistic integrity only. 

“I am aware, of course, of the seriousness of Communistic infiltra- 
tion and I strongly endorse every rational effort to stop it. I am also 
aware of the difficulty of drawing the line between subversive action 
and irresponsible witch hunting; even the Government’s effort is 
questionable. 

“However, Mr. Dondero’s attack upon contemporary art is regret- 
table and beside the point. I do not believe that any form of art, no 
matter how repellent to Mr. Dondero, can have the slightest political 
significance.” 


Also from Erwin S. Barrie, Director of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, who sold something like $2,000,000 worth of 
Frederick Waughs: 


“Being strictly anti-Communist, I find some of the things said by 
the Congressman amusing and interesting, but I feel that Boswell’s 
rebuttal covers the situation excellently. From observation I have come 
to the conclusion that there is little or no modern art produced in 
Russia at the present time. I think all the latitude the Soviet artist 
is permitted is to make a portrait either of Uncle Joe smiling or 
Uncle Joe stern. When it comes to our country I can not deny the 
apparent fact that there are more Communist politicians among our 
modern artists than among our conservatives. Why, I don’t know. The 
important thing, in my mind, is that we don’t confuse art and politics.” 


The following brief note from Homer Saint-Gaudens illus- 
trates one reason why he has been such an effective director 
of the Carnegie Institute’s department of fine arts these 
many years: 

“I have your editorial and plea for tolerance before me; wherewith 


rise to salute one sensible scrapper and a hell of a good writer. If I 
can do anything to back you up, you bet I will.” 
From Frank W. Applebee, Head Professor of Art at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute: 
“Your editorial, A Plea for Tolerance, topped all other editorials 
you have ever written. All artists of all schools, and all who believe 
in the American way of life, should be able to say ‘Amen’ after reading 
that article, Congratulations on your fine and important work.” 
Wrote Maurice Sterne, noted American painter: 
Rep. Dondero did not have to admit to Mr. Hudson Walker that 
he knows nothing about art.’ That is painfully obvious. But why in 
eaven’s name should a man who holds high office be so imprudent as 
to reveal his ignorance, is beyond comprehension. I sincerely hope that 
this ignorance which he so eloquently demonstrated in the House of 
€presentatives is limited to matters connected with art and I trust 
that in other matters he possesses greater wisdom or at least under- 
standing. 

| recall an item in the daily newspaper during World War I—a 
small child was attacked and bitten by a police dog in a Riverside 

ve apartment house elevator. The reporter took great pains to point 
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out that the ‘so called’ Belgian police dog was really not Belgian but 
German! I wonder what he would have said if a French poodle or 
English bulldog had done the biting? In all probability he would have 
claimed that they were not dogs at all but wolves in dog’s coats. 

“Progressive art evidently bites Rep. Dondero—he doesn’t like to be 
bitten; consequently a Communist bit him! Our foremost critics like 
that sort of stuff so those who praise it are Communists! Some folks 
buy it—so they too are Communists.” 


Another artist who was appreciative of the Dicest defense 
of creative rights was William Pachner of Woodstock: 


“I want to congratulate you on the magnificent editorial in the 
current Dicest. It is one of the most courageous and one of the sanest 
statements on the subject I have read. I have read it several times 
now and cannot tell you how grateful I am to you, as I am sure will 
be every artist in the country.” 


Robert Coates of the New Yorker, one of the critics attacked 
by Rep. Dondero, had this to say: 


“T need hardly say that I’m in total agreement with your editorial 
on the Dondero business. I’d like to add, though, that you expressed 
the liberal point of view on the matter about as handsomely as it could 
be done, and you did especially well in underlining the poor fool’s 
unconscious revelations of his Fascistic leanings in his talk about 
‘proper supervision, ‘perversion,’ etc. A fine job.” 


From André Smith, Director of the Research Studio: 


“What I resented in particular was the listing of Art Dicest in with 
the Red publications, having admired the magazine’s liberal policy and 
its effort to give its readers a clear conception of the trend of art 
as it develops year after year.” 


Douglas MacAgy, Director of the California School of Fine 
Arts, writes: 


“Identification of ‘modern art’ with Communism is not even plaus- 
able. Officials of the U.S.S.R. have been engaged for many years in an 
unremitting attack on modern art and forbid it within their frontiers. 
Their attitude is entirely comprehensible because the very implica- 
tions which make modern art a positive and enlightening activity in 
a democratic country are the ones which do not accord with the prin- 
ciples of ‘thought control’ by which a totalitarian state survives. Nazi 
Germany, as we know, acknowledged this risk by forcibly excluding the 
forms we call modern and by fostering art ‘styles’ that closely resemble 
the ones favored in Russia today. Indeed, the recognized vitality of 
modern art in the United States may be taken as an emblem of the 
liberty and progress we prize.” 

From Adelyn D. Breeskin, Director, Baltimore Museum: 

“I add my commendations to the many others that should ‘come 
pouring into your office for your splendid Plea for Tolerance editorial. 
It is indeed timely and needs to be shouted from the house-tops to 
keep our nation vital and free, in its art channels as well as its 
expression through the press.” 

Art dealers probably know more about living artists than 
any other group, including critics and collectors. Here are 
the opinions of four top-ranking dealers in contemporary 
American art. 


Robert G. McIntyre, president of the Macbeth Gallery: 

“T have no way of proving who among our artists are Communists 
in the now accepted meaning of the term, and though I hate Com- 
munism with all its ugly connotations, as the Devil is said to hate 
holy water, I have no intention of instituting a one-man posse to ferret 
them out; but were I so inclined, I should, unlike Representative 
Dondero, look before I leaped, even if I did have Congressional 
immunity!” 

Albert Milch, of the Milch Galleries, says: 

“It is this type of hysteria and demagogic ranting by people who 
have not the slightest conception of what is, and what is not creative 
talent, that has led to the confusion and controversy that the art world 
is now being subject to.” 

Antoinette Kraushaar, of the Kraushaar Galleries: 


“Congratulations on your Plea for Tolerance. This is a very serious 
matter which I feel, as you do, affects us all, whatever our personal 
taste in painting. Surely, freedom of the critics to judge on purely 
aesthetic grounds is essential. Mr. Dondero should read the history of 
art. He would find that most of the painting which he now considers 
acceptable was once ‘modern art’ and roundly attacked in its day.” 

Alan D. Gruskin, Director, Midtown Galleries: 


“Congratulations on your splendid editorial in the issue of June Ist. 
The whole Dondero episode would really be laugable if the average 
individual were more familiar with conditions in the art field. I think 
it would be helpful if your editorial: could receive the same Congressional 
and national attention accorded Representative Dondero’s remarks, 

“I think the most pertinent remark made by Representative Dondero. 
was that made to Hudson Walker, namely that he knows nothing about 
art. Vicious attacks based on highly colored and exaggerated misinfor- 
mation have no place in our Congress. Your excellent reply clearly 
demonstrates how ridiculous are the Dondero statements.” 


In conclusion, I would like to quote Arthur Millier, critic 
of the Los Angeles Times and the Art Dicest: “Damn the 
Commies—they always foul up freedom for art!” 





Over 200 Exquisite Plates 
11 in Color 


Gardens 


of Ghina 


By OSVALD SIREN 


OR centuries the Chinese have been masters of 
the garden art. Their famed old gardens, deeply 
founded in their philosophy, afforded unlimited op- 
portunities for the most sensitive artistic expression. 


Dr. Sirén, world-renowned authority on Chinese art and 
history, has sought out and reveals here in Gardens of China 
the major secrets of Chinese garden art. His superb book is 
built around a collection of more than 200 plates, made largely 
from his own photographs. The text deals imaginatively and 
in detail with the compositional elements of the garden, 
including its architectural embellishments. 


This beautiful volume is one that can certainly never be 
produced again. Here is reflected a lifetime spent in the study 
of China; here are presented magnificent landscape and garden 
portraits impossible to duplicate, the original grounds having 
been destroyed through decades of neglect and the ravages of 
war. To any lover of gardens or of China, this volume will 
be of absorbing and enduring interest. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Size 914,x12, 363 pages; 289 
illustrations, including 219 gravure plates of which 
ll are in color; bound in handsome dark green 
buckram, stamped in gold, boxed. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: The list price of Gardens 
of China is $30; special introductory price, until August 31, 
1949, $25. Illustrated brochure on request. 


At your bookstore or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY @ 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 
ESTABLISHED 1900 


DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN: 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


720 Fifth Avenue 


A Wonderful new painting surface for 
illustrators and fine artists 


BONE 


Surface True 
for Soar” Permanency 


Bone Board is Best because: 
Acclaimed by top flight illustrators and artists as the 
one board which has met their exacting demands for 
a better painting panel. 
Unexcelled Surface for fine brush work in all types of 
tempera as well as oil painting. 
Its less absorbent surface makes it unusually good for 
painting in casein and tempera colors as well as draw- 
ing and painting in inks. . 
Using scratchboard technique highlight effects can be 
put in with a sharp instrument after painting. 
Lends itself particularly well to all types of mechani- 
cal renderings especially airbrush work as there is no 
nap to fuzz and frisketing will not mar its surface. 
Readily takes corrections. Erasures can be made with 
a damp cloth and its surface may be altered by sand- 
papering. 

Obtainable in the following sizes: 


8x10—.35ea. I12x16— .80ea0. 20x 24—1.90 ea. 

9x12—.45ea. 14x18—1.10ea. 20x30 — 2.50 ea. 

10x14—.65ea. 16x20—1.40eqa. 25x 30 — 3.25 ea. 
18 x 24 — 1.75 ea. 


Available through your local art material store. 


ROROCO CO. 


41 East 8 th St. N.Y.C. 3. N.Y. 
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At the Moulin Rouge: TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


Philadelphia Displays the Henry P. Mcllhenny Collection 


By Dorothy Drummond 


THE DISPLAY AT THE PHILADELPHIA Mu- 
sEuM of Art through the summer of a 
major portion of the McIlhenny collec- 
tion of oils, drawings and a single piece 
of sculpture, Degas’ Ballet Dancer 
(1880), not only makes publicly avail- 
able an important aggregate otherwise 
confined to private walls, but also 
points up the shift on the part of the 
living American collector from a jeal- 
ously personal attitude toward acquisi- 
tion to the recognition of art possession 
as a public trust. 

In point of time, the oils go back to 
Chardin’s still life, The Hare, c. 1757, 
and forward to the two huge easel- 
murals, Crucifixion and Resurrection 
completed in three years (1946-1949) 
by Franklin Watkins for the ball room 
of the McIIhenny mansion overlooking 
the Wissahickon and Philadelphia’s 
Fairmount Park. The murals are being 
seen by the general public for the first 
time. Acquisition through actual com- 
mission thus marks an important new 
step in the development of the Mcll- 
henny collection. With rare exceptions 
U. S. collections have been built through 
purchase of work already executed. 
MclIlihenny himself has bought many 
well-known paintings, but the sporting 
chance of giving creative opportunity 
as well as cash on the dotted line to a 
living native contemporary can mean 
much to the growth of an American art. 

The Watkins murals, installed on the 
end walls of a long gallery at the Mu- 
seum, have been given the space-per- 
Spective so important to their full ap- 
preciation and not accorded, strangely 
enough, by their permanent setting in 
the McIlhenny home. The completed 
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compositions strike one as huge sketches 
exciting in creative suggestion. Some- 
thing of the same quality of excitement 
romantically rather than spiritually ex- 
pressed, may be felt in Delacroix’s 
Death of Sardanapalus painted over a 
century ago. 

This threading back and forth through 
time of creative intent and creative 
execution is one of the fascinating dis- 
coveries in the collection. You find, for 
instance, close kinship between the ex- 
quisite linear realism in drawings by 
Ingres and Dali, even though a chasm 
gaps between the emotional approaches 
of the two painters. Nor is the Self 


Countess de Tournon: INGRES 


Portrait by Walter Stuempfig (1946, 
American), so far removed from the 
art concept existing at the turn of the 
18th century. 

But there are differences, also. Dar- 
ing in its day, Chardin’s The Hare used 
realism for creative springboard and 
realization of design. In color, however, 
the canvas is akin to the brown-tan 
range of Georges Braque’s cubistic ab- 
straction, Violins, c. 1913. Chardin, it 
may be noted, antedated the full impact 
of photography; while Braque followed 
it. Matisse, in Still-life on Table (1925) 
and Picasso in Pitcher and Bowl of 
Fruit (1931), use nature as point of 
departure for experiments in color and 
pattern. 

The severe, crisp characterization of 
Ingres’ Countess de Tournon (1812), or 
the more formalized dual portrait of 
Pope Pius VII and Cardinal Caprara 
(1805) by David gain pattern strength 
through acceptance and accentuation 
of realism. Renoir’s tender study of a 
little girl, Portrait of Mlle. Legrand 
(1875), on the other hand, is softly 
brushed, without the hard edges of a 
dominant draughtsmanship. 

Yet Cézanne’s Portrait of Mme. Cé- 
zanne (1883-87) fluid in its handling of 
color, nevertheless returns to greater 
severity of design, with power deriving 
from simplification and elimination of 
detail rather than—as in David and 
Ingres—to pattern development through 
control of detail. Form again dominates 
Cézanne’s still-life of 1890-94; color is 
uppermost in the Matisse of 1925, and 
color joins the slash of pattern bril- 
liance in Picasso’s Pitcher and Bowl of 
Fruit, 1931. 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Coast Rhythms: Cart HALL 


Artists of Oregon Seen 


PorTLAND:—The Portland Art Mu- 
seum, the oldest institution of its kind 
West of the Mississippi River, is the 
cultural center of a large area of the 
Pacific Northwest. Conscious of its re- 
sponsibility to the artists of the region, 
the Museum has developed a three-fold 
policy of exhibiting, of acquiring, and 
of nourishing its artists’ work by bring- 
ing to Portland a wide selection of the 
achievements and personalities of the 
art world. 


This year, led by its new director, 
Thomas C. Colt, Jr., the Museum has 
given this policy new emphasis by insti- 
tuting “An Exhibition of the Work of 
the Artists ‘of Oregon,” an annual 
juried show. Artists born in Oregon, 
now resident in Oregon, or formerly 
residing in Oregon were invited to sub- 
mit their work to a Committee of Se- 
lection composed of Otto Karl Bach, 
Director of the Denver Art Museum, 
Daniel S. Defenbacher, Director of the 
Walker Art Center, and the Director of 
the Portland Art Museum, ex-officio. 
By submitting their work to such a 
committee of professionals in the field 
of art, the artists of Oregon have ven- 
tured beyond the shelter of their local 
and regional groups into ‘the -rigorous 
climate of contemporary national stan- 
dards. 


The result is a selection of 50 works 
from the 618 entries submitted by 274 
artists. The selection cuts across all 
present organized groupings and intro- 
duces some new names. Eight pieces of 
sculpture, eleven prints, one drawing, 
and thirty paintings in various media 
make up the show. 

The exhibition will inevitably be com- 
pared by Oregonians with the previous 
biennial All-Oregon exhibitions pre- 
sented by the Museum. These required 
no jury acceptance, each entrant being 
guaranteed a showing of at least one 
work. The institution of a Committee 


in New Annual 


of Selection, a majority of whose mem- 
bers are from outside the region, comes 
as a radical departure in method. 

The exhibition also has a special in- 
terest with reference to the Museum’s 
new Artist Membership plan. Under 
this plan, Artist Members will play a 
significant part im Museum affairs, 
electing annually from their number an 
Artist Committee which will advise the 
Museum Administration in matters af- 
fecting the art and artists of the region; 
notably in scheduling and conducting 
monthly exhibitions in an Oregon Art- 
ists’ Gallery. Acceptance of work in the 
annual Exhibition of the Work of the 
Artists of Oregon constitutes one of the 
conditions of eligibility for Artist Mem- 
bership. In the light of these plans, 
this first exhibition has the importance 
of any first step pointing to a long- 
range program of growth. 

To the Museum visitors who are not 


Sculpture: FRED FARR 











concerned either with the Exhibition’s 
past or its future, the existing exhibi- 
tion will provide sufficient interest. An 
impressive number of the artists repre- 
sented have had recent national recog- 
nition. Among these are Carl Hall, Car] 
Morris, and C. S. Price, all closely 
identified with the Pacific Northwest, 
and four New Yorkers of Oregon origin, 
Fred Farr, Dorothy Farr, Darrel Aus- 
tin, and Mark Rothko. The names of 
sculptors Hilda Morris, Frederic Litt- 
man, and Mark Sponenburgh, of paint- 
ers Louis Bunce, William Givler, Charles 
Heaney, Gerrie Von Pribosic, Andrew 
Vincent, Charles Voorhies, and Arthur 
Runquist are all well known. 

The Oregon landscape has been a 
major inspiration in several works. 
Plowed Fields and Hills, by Bernard 
Geiser, has _ structural solidity and 
makes vigorous use of an egg and oil 
tempera medium. Carl Hall’s Coast 
Rhythms contrasts the mists and tender 
lights of the Oregon beaches with 
their fortress-like ribs of rock. Charles 
Heaney’s Early Spring utilizes the rich, 
subdued and earthy palette which is 
one of the contributions of the Pacific 
Northwest group, while William Giv- 
ler’s Driftage renders a typical Oregon 
scene with more exuberant color and 
brushstroke. Two paintings by C. S. 
Price reveal why and in what ways this 
painter has become. the dean of Oregon 
artists; Bird by the Sea is a mystical 
and luminous creation of space and 
light, while Horses by the River is a 
recent treatment of a recurring Price 
theme. 

Surrealism, expressionism, and ab- 
straction are all represented in the ex- 
hibition, with individual intermediate 
interpretations. There is an impression 
of vitality and variety, the whole flav- 
ored with the atmosphere of the region. 
Mr. Colt states in his introduction to 
the catalog, “It is a distinguished ex- 
hibition doing honor to Oregon, to the 
Museum, and to the artists represented. 
We observe that Oregon art is a worthy 
part of the mainstream of the expres- 
sion of Western civilization, with all of 
the major directions considered. We ob- 
serve several powerful, poetic, and ex- 
pressive personalities in our midst.” 

Purchases from the show include Carl 
Hall’s Coast Rhythms, sculptures by 
Sponenburgh and Farr, and Robert 
Galaher’s lithograph. . 

—CHARLOTTE B. MONTGOMERY. 


Columbus Unveils Sculpture 


The most unusual thing about Georg 
Ehrlich’s Singing Girls is that not only 
was it commissioned by the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts, but it was de- 
signed for a specific location. More than 
life size, the bronze of two young girls 
will stand in the garden court to con- 
trast the masculine figure, Resignation 
by Erwin Frey. It is so composed that 
one figure can be seen in profile against 
the other from either entrance door 
with particular reference to the shift- 
ing play of sunlight. 

The two figures are elongated in a 
Grecoesque fashion, joined and Siamese- 
twinlike. They are half draped, the 
bodies immature and childish. The art- 
ist says, “I wanted to express in this 
group the rising feeling of the spirit 
of song which lifts the soul and there- 
fore elongates the figure.” 
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Denver’s 55th 


DENVER :—Against the usual summer 
background of theater, music and art 
festivals which dot the calendars of 
Colorado towns during the tourist 
months of July and August, the Denver 
Art Museum’s 55th Annual Exhibition 
stands out as one of the major events. 
A regional competitive show, open to 
artists residing in states West of the 
Mississippi and in Wisconsin and Il- 
linois, the 1949 annual is fresh, vigor- 
ous, brilliant in color, predominantly 
abstract and remarkably original. 

All but three of the 24 eligible states 
were represented by competing artists 
who numbered 595 and who submitted 
1,390 entries, a number ‘which exceeds 
the count of previous years by more 
than 200. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., director 
of the Portland Art Museum, served as 
the one-man jury. 

Because of the high caliber of the 
exhibited pieces, Denver’s director, Otto 
Karl Bach, and the museum board have 
appropriated additional funds for pur- 
chase, raising the original $1,000 to 
$2,500. These purchase awards, which 
will become a part of the museum’s 
permanent collections include: The 
Gates to the City, an oil painting by 
Eugene Berman of Los Angeles; Time 
and Duration, an oil by Max Ernst of 
Sedona, Arizona; Manifestation of My 
Childhood Frustrations, a watercolor by 
D. Lizzete Eisenbach of Boulder, Colo- 
rado; and Quartet, an enamel on cop- 
per by Ellamarie Woolley. 

Unusually free of eclectic overtones, 
removed from the pressures of an East- 
ern market, these Western and Mid- 
Western artists represented in the 55th 
express themselves in an extremely 
personal manner. With the accent on 
abstraction, they re-create mountains, 
valleys, desert lands, city streets, shop 
windows, kites, games, the sea and the 
sky in patterns which are at once origi- 
nal, strong, individual and brilliant. 
Outstanding in this group of paintings 
are the amusing oil called Shuffle 
Bored by Warrington Colescott; Shoal, 
a clever overlapping of fish patterns 
executed in ink on scratchboard by 
Robert Preusser; Enrique Riveron’s Le 
Vent et La Mer, an oil full of abstract 
sea-forms suspended in a submarine at- 
mosphere; and the calligraphic opaque 
watercolor, On Pajarito Plateau by 
Cady Wells. 

There is also an interesting under- 
current of literary content and psycho- 
logical intent which runs through much 
of the abstract work. For example, 
Worden Day’s Symbols of Self, full of 
daring pinks, reds, purples, whites and 
magentas, strong in composition, exe- 
cuted in heavy impasto, is laden with 
an obscure personal symbolism, and 
also in this same category, the ex- 
quisite little watercolor, Loneliness by 
Madeleine Tourtelot. 

Running a close second to this ab- 
stract group are those artists who 
would be identified most closely with 
the school of surrealism. As could be 
expected, a literary concept again 
Serves often as spring-board for these 
fantastic improvisations in which ex- 
cerpts from reality are woven into 
convincing presentations. Elements from 
chemical laboratories, from industrial 
machines, from botanical forms, from 
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‘ Time and Duration: Max Ernst. Purchase Prize 


myth and saga, from historic interludes 
and under-sea images all appear. Again, 
to cite a few in this category: there 
are two oils by Berman which are 
full of the mysterious space so char- 
acteristic of the artist; Chemical Nup- 
tials, a dynamic kind of color poetry in- 
spired by present day science from the 
hand of Max Ernst; and Convict, a 
dramatic casein panel by Vance Kirk- 
land in which exquisite and exotic floral 
forms are combined with strange pri- 
mordial figures and birds. 
Representational art is also included 
in the show, but once again, the art- 
ist’s interpretation of his subject is 
never completely orthodox or photo- 
graphic. Almost invariably each work 
carries with it that personal slant which 
makes Denver’s 55th an exciting ad- 
venture. Outstanding in this category 
are the work of Cornelis Ruhtenberg, 
who paints rather.somber people with 
a stark conviction; Builders by Al Ham- 
lin, where the artist, by means of color 


The Gates to the City: EUGENE 
BERMAN. Purchase Prize 





tension and spacial arrangement, :cre- 
ates the void feeling of a steel con- 
struction job; Robert Gardner’s Sum- 
mer Afternoon; and Franz Altschuler’s 
small First Sign which combines an in- 
teresting mixture of watercolor and 
crayon to produce a sensitive painting. 

The sculpture and ceramic sections of 
the exhibition are also remarkable for 
the freshness of approach. Cosmo Cam- 
poli is represented by a terra cotta 
sculpture entitled Female Cow which 
has a quality about it reminiscent of 
the strong forms found in Chinese 
bronzes; Fred Dreher has contributed a 
sleek and elegantly balanced mobile 
constructed of aluminum and brass 
wire; and Hilda Morris’ Wind Instru- 
ment is an interesting figure. 

The Woolleys—Ellamarie and Jack- 
son—have run off with the ceramic 
honors. Working in enamel on copper, 
their colors are as rich, clear and jewel- 
like as those found in Byzantine enam- 
els, Other highlights in the show in- 
clude—a print called Sunday Hat by 
Jean. Charlot; The Dreamer, an oil- 
wax, by Fred Conway which has its 
roots in the rich colors and patterns 
of Persian miniature work; one of 
Everett Spruce’s strong desert scenes; 
John O’Neil’s panel called Escape; a 
color intaglio by Mauricio Lasansky, 
The Girl in Costume by Sueco Serisawa; 
and DeErdely’s Farm Worker. 


Honorable mentions were given in 4 
categories. For oil paintings, the win- 
ners were Bessie Boris, Worden Day 
and Everett Spruce. In the field of 
watercolors, honorable mention went to 
Franz Altschuler, and Cady Wells. 
Altschuler took a second honorable men- 
tion for his pen and ink drawing, Absa- 
lom; other awards in the field of prints 
and drawings went to Charles Annan 
and Otto Ocvirk. Hilda Morris of Port- 
land Oregon received the only honor- 
able mention in sculpture. 

In the last analysis, Denver’s 1949 
annual is a document of contemporary 
American art, and it reflects a healthy 
state of creative expression. 

—CILE M. BACH. 
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Cirque Medrano: TouLousE-LAUTREC 


Chicago Displays Lautrec Treasures 


CuicaGo: Wealth of the Art Institute of Chicago in works of 
Toulouse-Lautrec is spread amazingly in the museum’s summer 
show, extending through July and August. The exhibition is made 
up entirely from the Institute’s own resources, consisting of seven 
paintings, one watercolor, seven drawings, 285 lithographs, eight 
drypoints and a sketch-book of 47 leaves, covered with 90 sketches 
the amazing dwarf did at the age of 16. 

The collection of lithographs, assembled over a long period of 
years, dating back to the days when Lautrec was Still alive, is the 
most complete in existence except that in the ancient city of Albi 


Lautrec in His Studio 


in the house of the noble family of Toulouse-Lautrec, 
dating back in unbroken line to the ninth century. 

In addition, there are four original zinc plates, 
one lithographic stone and several photographs of 
Lautree and his habitat, including one of the dwarf 
himself, blown up to his exact height of four feet, 
six inches. Having observed the psychology of visi- 
tors to art shows over a period of a quarter of a 
century, I predict, as the radio commentators would 
say, that this photograph of Lautrec will be the 
popular hit of the show. 

Accompanying the exhibition will be a new and 
able monograph by Carl O. Schniewind, the Insti- 
tute’s curator of prints and drawings, who has been 
an avid collector of Lautrec for the museum. On 
sale, also, will be a booklet by Daniel Catton Rich, 
director of the Institute on the museum’s famous 
Lautrec painting, Au Moulin Rouge. 

In the Circus Fernando: The Ringmaster, At the 
Moulin de la Galette, Ballet Dancers, Portrait of 
May Milton, The Circus Medrano and The Opera 
Messalina at Bordeaux round out the list. 

Lautrec, though one of the giants of Modernism, 
foun# wider and more general acceptance in the 
popular eye of his contemporaries than either Cé- 
zanne, who preceded him, or Picasso, who followed. 
Indeed, so easy to grasp were his dancers, harlots, 
clowns, acrobats and the other denizens of bohemian 
Paris that he was classed by high-brow critics as 
an “illustrator” rather than an “artist.” ' 

Those days are gone forever. His importance 
now is conceded universally. But Mr. Schniewind, 
in his monograph, puts forth the novel idea that 
Lautrec, as early as 1893, may have foreshadowed 
the abstract that his disciple, Picasso (who was the 
disciple of a lot of other painters, too) was to de- 
velop a dozen years later. “One of Lautrec’s litho- 
graphs, Loie Fuller, executed in 1893,” he writes, 
“is pure Art Nouveau. It seems to give the key to 
the significance of the entire trend. The dancer Loie 
Fuller is shown performing the famed veil dance. 
Bathed in a flood of various colored lights, the 
figure is entirely concealed by large expanses of 
undulating veils. Only her head and feet are visible. 
They are insignificant elements and if they are 
covered, the composition appears completely ab- 
stract. This lithograph may be termed one of the 
earliest nineteenth century abstractions. From this 
to the early abstractions of the twentieth century 
is but a step. This is all the more significant when 
we consider that the early work of Picasso shows a 
predominant influence of Toulouse-Lautrec and of 
Art Nouveau. It may seem. reasonable to conclude 
from this and other evidence that abstract art lies 
at the end of the development of Art Nouveau and 
that Lautrec, the artistic ancestor of Picasso, was 
the great connecting link between the two art 
currents of Art Nouveau and abstractionism.” 

Interesting, but to mea bit short of convincing. 
I still see Picasso emerging from a Spanish maze of 
Medieval Moorish and Christian art. But the thought 
is stimulating, and gives an idea of the unhackneyed 
trend of Mr. Schniewind’s study. 

Mr. Rich’s examination of Lautrec’s At the 
Moulin Rouge with the vivid, mask-life face of the 
mysterious “Mlle. Nelly C—” at the right, haunting 
every observer, is similarly stimulating. It seems, 
according to Mr. Rich, that Lautrec painted an 
earlier version, lacking the face of Nelly, and that 
later he modified his canvas to bring it into nearer 
conformity, from a compositional standpoint, with 
a cafe painting, Cafe de Nuit, by his friend Gauguin, 
which he admired. The Gauguin now is in the Mu- 
seum of Western Art in Moscow. 

Much interesting lore, some of it new, the rest 
freshly presented, is to be found in Mr. Schniewind’s 
discussion of the lithographs. Lautrec signed his 
first lithograph, of date 1885, “Treclau,” which is 
made up of the syllables of Lau-trec in reverse. It 
depicted his friend the cabaret singer and poet, 
Aristide Bruant, who was to appear frequently in 
his later work. Except for the signature, comments 
Mr. Schniewing, it “would be hardly recognizable 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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Gifts to the 
National Gallery 


Three important American paintings 
were recently acquired by the National 
Gallery—Whistler’s Head of a Girl and 
Sargent’s Repose were given by Curt 
Reisinger, and Robert Henri’s Cath- 
erine, by Oscar Doyle Johnson. 

The Whistler exemplifies the aesthetic 
theory set forth in his “The Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies,” in which he states 
that people are quiet in color and low 
in tone. In his late period Whistler 
often set a rather dimly lighted face 
against a red-brown background. In con- 
trast, the Sargent is brilliantly and 
gaily painted, full of bright cool tones; 
whites, greens and yellows. The model 
was the artist’s niece, Madame Michel. 

The Henri was painted in 1913 while 
the painter was in Ireland living in the 
house built by the famous Captain Boy- 
cott. He would get the people from a 
neighboring fishing settlement to pose 
for him—Catherine was a fisherman’s 
daughter. Painted with dash and vigor, 
she gazes at the world from under a 
touseled head of hair, a thoroughly en- 
chanting young lady. 

The Whistler and Sargent paintings 
were last shown at the New York 
World’s Fair, and the Henri commem- 
orates the twentieth anniversary of the 
artist’s death. 

The National Gallery has also been 
given the Gallatin Collection. 


The Presentation in the Temple by 
Johann Koerbecke, reproduced below, 
is one of a small but select group of 
15th and early 16th century German 
paintings which are on view at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada through July. 
Other high spots in the show include a 
sensitive portrait of a member of the 
Fugger family, who controlled Europe’s 
finances at that period, by Hans Maler 
Zu Schwaz; a portrait of George the 
Bearded, Duke of Saxony by Lucas 
Cranach the Elder, and a tondo panel of 
St. George and the Dragon by Jérg 
Breu the Elder. The show was assem- 
bled by Frederic A. Stern of New York. 
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Blowing Bubbles: CHARDIN 


Chardin and Stieglitz Collection Go to Met 


THE METROPOLITAN MuSEUM, which 
has been making news and adding to 
its collections at an unaccustomed rate 
of speed of late (seé June 1 DicEsrT), 
has just placed on exhibition one of the 
most important works of art purchased 
this year, Chardin’s splendid Blowing 
Bubbles. It is the first work to be 
bought with the income from the 
Catherine D. Wentworth bequest, an- 
nounced last January. Variations on the 
same theme, which Chardin often did, 
are in the National Gallery and the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery. 

Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin was 
born in Paris in 1699, the son of the 
King’s billiard-table maker. He studied 
with Cazes and Coypel and rose quickly 
in the field of art. At twenty-five he 
helped Van Loo with the restoration 
of the Primaticcio frescos at Fon- 
tainebleau, and at 29 he became a 
member of the Académie Royale, in 
1728, of which he was treasurer frém 
1755 to ’74. 

Curator Theodore Rousseau, Jr., said 
that the treatment of the acquisition 
“has the breadth and richness of Char- 
din’s finest work. It reveals his char- 
acteristic and, indeed, unique feeling 
for paint textures and surfaces. The 
subtle variety of cool tones within a 
quiet range of browns, grays and warm 
flesh show Chardin, the modest, friend- 
ly genius at his best. Thus, Chardin 
takes -his place in the Museum with 
Fragonard, Nattier, Largilliere, Wat- 
teau, Greuze and other outstanding 
18th century French masters whose 
works are already represented. 


At the same time comes the an- 
nouncement of a large and important 
gift to the Metropolitan’s American 
collections—a sizable group of works 
by Demuth, Dove, Hartley, Marin, from 
the Stieglitz Collection, and given to 
the Museum by his widow, Georgia 
O’Keeffe. Also included in the gift are 
American works by Peggy Bacon, Ar- 
thur B. Davies, Gaston Lachaise (sculp- 
ture), Pascin, Walkowitz and S. Mc- 
Donald Wright; work by Stieglitz him- 
self and a group of other pioneer 
photographers; European and Mexican 
items by Picasso, Matisse, Brancusi, 
Kandinsky, Toulouse-Lautrec, Manolo, 
Picabia, Rops, Severini and Signac. 

Six institutions are sharing in the 
division of the Stieglitz Collection. Miss 
O’Keeffe has placed eleven of her own 
oils, and three drawings, on permanent 
loan with the Metropolitan as part of 
the Stieglitz group. 

This very personal collection divides 
roughly into two parts: the modern 
Europeans such as Matisse, Cézanne, 
Rodin, Picasso and others, introduced 
to America by Stieglitz between 1908 
and 1917 and the main body, which is 
made up of the work of the American 
artists in whom he was most interested. 
It represents Stieglitz’ reaction to mod- 
ern art, and an attempt has been made 
by Miss O’Keeffe to preserve this qual- 
ity in each division of the collection. 
Other institutions sharing the gift are 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the Na- 
tional Gallery, the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, Fisk University and the Library 
of Congress. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































Stately Objects: ALEXANDER BRooK 
At East Hampton Guild Hall 





Art Hits the Straw Hat Circuit 


THE SUMMER THEATRE isn’t the only 
one of the arts that is attracting star 
performers to the straw hat circuit this 
season. Communities other than art 
colonies are being treated to exhibitions 
that would do credit to 57th Street. 

One of these is at the Berkshire Art 
Center on Queechy Lake near Canaan, 
New York, about ten miles west of 
Lenox, Mass. Director Edward Jacob- 
son aims high—to offer art commen- 
surate in quality with the music at the 
Berkshire Music Festival at Tangle- 
wood—and he has made a good start. 
Strongest as a group are seven paint- 
ings by Ferdinand Warren, moody, sim- 
plified Maine subjects, an atmospheric 
Rockies, Colorado, and some of the re- 
cent Manhattan series. Lamar Dodd 
also contributes a big Maine canvas, 
Rock and Waves, plus his 1948 Pepsi- 
Cola Medal winner, Black Table Top 
(reproduced in the Oct. 1, 1948, DicresT). 
Among the other artists represented in 
a generally strong show are Sol Wil- 
son, Harsanyi, Liberté, Thon, Mira, 
Bouché, De Martini, Pleissner, Tore 
Asplund, Joseph Barber and Director 
Jacobson himself. (Until Sept. 5.) 


Rockies, Colorado: FERDINAND WARREN 
At Berkshire Art Center 





Out on Long Island, the fashionable 
Hamptons are getting around to recog- 
nize the fact that they may have devel- 
oped an art colony without even know- 
ing it. Some ten years ago, David Bur- 
liuk went to Hampton Bays, and his 
friends the Soyer brothers and Cikov- 
sky followed. Others came independ- 
ently, until Frederic Lake decided it 
was time to claim the artists living in 
the region and inaugurate a show which, 
it is hoped, will become an annual af- 
fair. “Seventeen Artists,” a show which 
will be installed in East Hampton’s 
charming Guild Hall from July 7 
through 27 gets them all together, more 
often than not with work that was in- 
spired by the locale. Represented, aside 
from those already mentioned, are Alex- 
ander Brook, Balcomb Greene, Gina 
Knee, Lee Krasner, Julian Levi, Geri 
Pine, George Constant, Jackson Pol- 
lock, Ray Prohaska, George Sakier, A. 
C. Sherman (Amagansett’s own primi- 
tive), Nat Werner and Lucia Wilcox. 

Artists are not new to this particular 
section of Long Island. In earlier days 
it was painted by George Bellows, 
Childe Hassam and. Thomas Moran. 









Success Story 


LaTE IN 1946, the traditionally con- 
servative Grand Central Galleries 
asked New York critics to select a 
promising group of unknown or little- 
known artists to compete for $1,500 in 
prize money. It was a successful and 
stimulating show that was not re- 
peated, but out of it grew a new 
branch gallery on 57th Street and one 
of the best young groups of modern 
painters in town. 

For the moment returned to the 
parent organization on Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue while new quarters are found on 
57th Street, Grand Central’s moderns 
are handsomely represented in a sum- 
mer show. To four of the prize-win- 
ners in the original critics exhibition 
—George Morrison, Arthur Osver, 
Felix Ruvolo and Frank Duncan—have 
been added such distinctive painters 
as Channing Hare, Xavier Gonzalez, 
Byron Browne, Hopkins Hensel, Ruth 
Gikow, Lucille Corcos and, lately, Ethel 
Edwards, Virginia Banks and Ernestine 
Betsberg. Within the group, the range 
of styles is considerable—from the ma- 
gic realism of Hare’s_ beautifully 
painted Circus Jacket (see cover of 
this issue), to such individualistic ab- 
stractions as Browne’s decorative Crust- 
acean Dancer, Ruvolo’s colorful Meta- 
morphosis and Osver’s textured Ice 
House. 

Director Barrie, who had a great 
deal of opposition in starting the group, 
does not need to say “I told you so.” 
The record speaks for itself. Among 
the honors accruing are two purchase 
awards in the recent Illinois University 
Annual; a purchase award in the 1949 
University of Nebraska Annual; Honor- 
able Mention, 1948 Carnegie; Gold Me- 
dal, 1949 Philadelphia Watercolor Ex- 
hibition; purchases by Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, Syracuse University Art Depart- 
ment, Houston Museum, Walker Art 
center and the I. B. M. Collection, among 
others. Most surprising of all, some 
of the Galleries’ old-time conservative 
clients have been buying abstract art! 

The group will be welcomed back 
to 57th Street next Autumn, when it 
will again be under the management of 
Harold Jackson.—Jo Grsss. 


Tibetan Life and Culture 


The remote land of Tibet is to be 
represented in a show at the Newark 
Museum, comprised of clothing, jewelry, 
utensils, weapons and religious articles. 
Following Tibet’s first trade mission last 
year, this exhibition includes photo- 
graphs of the country and the people 
as well as life-size manikins illustrating 
dress. An interesting feature is the 
group of mechanical devices for the re- 
lease of prayer. 

An altar and a library have been re- 
produced; paintings and the museum’s 
unique collection of ceremonial silver 
is being shown. A part of the exhibition 
that may be singularly unappealing to 
the Western eye is the group of arti- 
cles made of human bones and skulls— 
a human thigh bone made into a trum- 
pet, for instance, or an apron made of 
bones, carved and strung together. 
These are to remind you of the transi- 
tory nature of human life. 
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Des Moines Nensletier 


By Helen Boswell 


ANOTHER “first” in Des Moines comes 
with the Des Moines Art Center com- 
petition for Iowa artists which has at- 
tracted an avalanche of interest. The 
jury of selection consisted of Aaron 
Bohrod, Eugene Kingman, and Fred- 
erick Bartlett. 

There was no sweepstake prize in 
the four digit class to make better 
news, but top honors in oil were shared 
by Richard Rompot and Elliot Elgart. 
Rompot’s nocturnal Snow Scene, which 
won the $100 Edmundson Trustee Prize, 
is a tranquil impression of a village 
at eventide, the snow settling down for 
the night along with the village. El- 
gart, winner of the $100 Younkers 
prize, had a canvas Ritual, also on the 
somber side. Herb Owens of “I’m A 
Country Boy Myself” newspaper reputa- 
tion won honorable mention with Day’s 
End, another literary interpretation of 
nature at nightfall. Another newspaper 
man, our own George Shane who covers 
art reviews along with floods and con- 
ventions, came through with an honor- 
able mention for Neon Nocturne. Like 
Owens, Shane combines a painter’s vi- 
sion with ordinary subject matter in 
his canvas of life outside of a bar, and 
he is more concerned with the elegant 
structure housing the bar than the 
drinkers themselves. 

Two vigorous still lifes came in for 
recognition with Russel L. Oettel’s ar- 
rangement of a pink fish on a green 
table cloth winning the Younkers prize 
and Leon Goldin’s bold experiment with 
objects winning an honorable mention. 
The only influence of Iowa’s famous 
Grant Wood is glimpsed in another 
honorable mention, Jerusalem, S. C. 
Baker’s ambitious landscape with gray 
bricks and red tile arranged against a 
background of the Mount of Olives. 
Other honorable mentions in oil went 
to John Paul Jones for Room Interior 
and Ellen Lanyon for Girl and Goldfish. 

The bulk of the awards went to Iowa 
City with most of the prizes centering 
at the State University of Iowa. This 
emphasis on Iowa City was especially 
noted among the print makers who 
have gained a national reputation as 
the Iowa Print Group, now being cir- 
culated in an international exhibition, 
and soon to appear at this Center. 
Other cash awards included the $100 
Younkers prize in watercolor to Jessie 
Loomis, the $50 Younkers award to 
Ellen Lanyon; the $100 Younkers sculp- 
ture award to Richard L. Van Hoesen, 
the $50 Younkers prize to Marie Huper; 
the $100 Younkers prize in graphics to 
Frank Casa, the $50 prize to Mauricio 
Lasansky, the $100 Younkers prize in 
crafts to Laverne Mowry and the $50 
prize to Dora Mason. 

Iowa wouldn’t be Iowa without some 
corn on the scene. One of the prize 
rejections to appear before the startled 
eyes of the jury was the seal of the 
State of Iowa done in corn kernels, 
complete with proud Iowan, harvest 
fields and Old Glory, all done in hybrid 
corn, Indian corn and red popcorn— 
as intriguing a bit of work as ever en- 
countered in this reviewer’s experience 
—outside of Buffalo Bill’s Grave at 
Midnight with a pack of wolves howl- 
ing in a blizzard. 
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Baptism of Christ: TINTORETTO 


Drawings Through Four Centuries 


DRAWING AS AN ART in the 16th cen- 
tury was as important as mural paint- 
ing or sculpture as a representation of 
the work of the times. From the 16th 
to the 20th, each year of each century 
left a record of manners and customs 
of all countries which could only have 
been echoed in the drawings of famous 
painters. Until the last hundred years 
when photography came to take pre- 
cedence in the spot-recording of affairs, 
fine drawings were the best detailed ac- 
counts obtainable. The present exhibi- 
tion at the Wildenstein Galleries is an 
extensive show of the range of such 
work through four centuries. 

Starting with the Italian Cambiaso’s 
Study of a Youthful Saint and Youth 
Playing a Violin, the great simplicity 
of his ink and wash sepias compare 
with Maillol’s spare but full-blown line 
of today. The Fontainebleau School, 
represented by Diana and Nymphs in 
pen and ink on brown paper heightened 
with white, makes the transition to the 
sentimental, more flowery French deli- 
cacy which carries on through Boucher, 
whose Three Cupids in red chalk is the 
ultimate in sweetness and overemphasis 
of detail. Two Ladies with Fancy Coif- 
fures by Pierre Boquet, is a fine exam- 
ple of elegance and detailed characteri- 
zation of the period. 


Romance marks the Fragonard school 
with its dramatization, personified by 
Jean-Baptiste Greuze in monochrome 
wash, The Reconcilidtion of the Family. 
With the Venetian, Francesco Guardi, 
the Coronation of the King of Cyprus 
in pen and sepia is one of the first 
grand-manner drawings to incorporate 
architecture with figure groups, still 
as handsomely romantic in concept as 
the work of Piranesi. 

See-saw by Leprince is gay and light 
but perfectly drawn. Not until Dela- 
croix, Gericault and Daumier did draw- 
ing become candid and powerful in a 
realist sense, as well as creatively more 
virile. The Family, by Daumier, is as 
humbly beautiful a gouache as ever 
was made. Up to the late French paint- 
ers—through Ingres, Pissarro, Monet 


and Renoir, to our Winslow Homer— 
the drawings become increasingly ex- 
pressionist. Sisley’s Landscape in pastel 
is free as a lark, Renoir’s Mme. Renoir 
and Her Son Pierre is wonderfully 
rounded and rosy in sanguine and white 
chalk. The loveliest, most modern piece 
in the show is Head of a Woman by 
Odilon Redon, with its delicate tones 
and broken line. (Through Sept.) 
—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Art in Kansas 


DUE TO AN INTERCITY SCRAP about a set 
of murals, Hutchinson, Kansas has be- 
come one of the most art-conscious 
towns in the country. It now has a very 
active new art association, and just 
concluded one of the largest and finest 
shows ever held in the state. 

It all started when Artists Equity 
tried to unearth a set of murals painted 
for the Salina, Kansas, post office by 
Harold Black and Isabel Bate but never 
installed. Salina wanted no part of the 
murals, but Ernest Dewey, president 
of the library board in nearby Hutchin- 
son, said Hutchinson would be happy to 
have them, and at least to exhibit 
them, as they had been condemned 
largely at second hand—by photographs. 
An art festival and exhibition was 
planned around the murals. 

They never arrived—having been 
mysteriously whisked away to Wash- 
ington, but a lot of fine paintings as- 
sembled by the American Federation 
of Arts, did, and the citizens of Hutchin- 
son were very enthusiastic about it. 
Among the artists included in the show 
were Burchfield, Marsh, McFee, H. V. 
Poor, Franklin Watkins, Niles Spencer, 
Karfiol, Guston, Bouché, Sloan, Russell 
Cowles, Andrew Wyeth, Kenneth Calla- 
han, Marin, Kuniyoshi, Sepeshy and 
Nordfeldt, most of them represented by 
major works. In addition to the A.F.A. 
paintings, local and regional artists con- 
tributed another 150 or more works. 
Among many special events were tours 
for school children. The new art asso- 
ciation plans to make the exhibition an 
annual event. 
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10 Carmine Street: JULIEN BINFORD 


Binford Murals Unveiled in Bank — 


MOorRE MURALS IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS are 
always welcome. When Julien Binford 
was commissioned to paint The History 
of the Bank as Related to the Growth 
of New York for the Greenwich Savings 
Bank on 57th Street, he spent two 
years in research of costumes and old 
street scenes, and made a meticulous 
model of the bank in complete archi- 
tectural detail. The floor was repainted 
over and over to suit the perfection of 
the miniature wood panels and com- 
plete murals. As a colorist Binford felt 
the blond woodwork called for fair 
tones; as a result of intensive collabo,a- 
tion with the architect, the overall ef- 
fect of the installed murals is very 
light and very fitting. 

The life of the town through chang- 


ing seasons and customs is presented in 
one large rectangular painting and a 
series of arched panels; Carmine Street 
where the first Greenwich Savings Bank 
opened on a village street; Croton Wa- 
ter Comes to the City, a fountain in 
City Hall Park; Clipper Ships and Crin- 
olines, strollers on the Battery prome- 
nade near Castle Garden; Inventions 
and Bustles, winter at the traffic corner 
of Sixth Avenue and Waverly Place; 
Turn of the Century, reflecting the gay 
mood of the Nineties; each a record of 
the changing status of the bank in the 
growing city. While the work is illus- 
trative, it is also muralesque by virtue 
of the adaptability of the theme and 
designs to the setting of the bank itself. 
—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Woodstock Art Activities in July 


THE START OF SUMMER in Woodstock 
is animated by announcements of new 
gallery ventures as well as the detail- 
ed plan of the Woodstock Artists As- 
sociation for the season, which was 
already prepared and circulated before 
the first membership meeting of the 
year. It includes, besides the initial 
Judson Smith show and the present 
juried Group Show of works of 30 inch 
size, an Open Show (July 8-20), a Bal- 
lot Show (July 22-Aug. 3.), Midsum- 
mer Show of Painting and Sculpture 
(Aug. 5-17), Guest Jury Show (Aug. 
19-Sept. 6), End of Season Exhibition 
(Sept, 9-23). 

* * * 

“Dead End Art” became the topic 
under discussion at a round table “Im- 
pressions of European Art of Today” 
by several returning members of the 
Association, in the Woodstock Art Gal- 
lery on June 25. Jack Levine, Denny 
Winters and Arthur Zaidenberg con- 
tributed their opinions of the Euro- 
pean scene, which to Jack Levine is 
inhibited, replete with “gracious living 
—not for me!” and filled with dead- 
end art. Many in the audience chal- 
lenged the speakers, but it must be 
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observed the gallery walls exhibited a 
share of dead-enders at the same time. 
The Group Show is.not one to show 
the importance of new American trends. 
Either the size-limitation or the lack 
of new life in the familiar group was 
responsible for bringing out much that 
is mediocre and repetitious. A number 
of the best names in the community 
are missing from the show. A painter 
like Josef Presser is represented by a 
casein which seems cut down from a 
larger composition; Sidney Laufman 
contributed a trivial canvas, for him; 
most of the choice spaces are inhabited 
by works sketchy and incomplete. Out- 
standing are Phoebe Towbin’s Con- 
firmation, Robert Keyser’s Snow Bird, 
Aaron Sickler’s elongated Head, Jud- 
son Smith’s abstraction of warm val- 
ues, Gloria Calamar’s breezy Fishing 
Boats at Volendam, Sally Jacob’s Cabin 
in the Cotton with its mattress-ticking 
frame inset to add to the primitive 
flavor. Graceful and tender is Edward 
Chavez’ drawing, Dead Bird, and pleas- 
antly whimsical is Doris Lee’s memor- 
ablia, Key West. Both Jenne and Ethel 
Magafan present good small canvases 
in their usual dry-color technique. Rollin 


Crampton negates all light and air in 
his slate-dark composition with brown 
forms, Apprehension. Unless the Asso- 
ciation yields more place to better 
Woodstock representation soon—appre- 
hension is right! 

> 


* + 


Eugene Speicher, Marion Greenwood 
and André Ruellan are the latest to 
add prints to the Woodstock Shop of 
Prints and Reproductions, now on its 
thriving way since it was opened by 
Ethel Adams early in the season. 
Among the fine reproductions from 
abroad, just received, is Utrillo, Rue de 
Crimes, Paris. 

~ cs * 

The Rudolph Galleries have reopen- 
ed with a group show, after a busy 
winter in Florida representing their 
gallery regulars from Woodstock. 

~ * *” 


The Pearl SS Gallery (Pearl Shec- 
ter) opens off the square in Woodstock 
July 2 with a stimulating show by 
members of the Graphic Circle, This 
excellent group of non-representational 
printmakers is represented in New York 
by the Seligmann Galleries. It includes 
Albers, De Diego, Drewes, Schanker, 
Gottlieb, Hayter, Margo, Seligmann. 
The new gallery will be dedicated to 
the showing of abstract work exclusive- 
ly. Pearl Shecter’s mobiles in jewelry 
are already well-known in Woodstock; 
they were exhibited with settings by 
Gwen Davies and Agnes Schleicher at 
the Museum of Natural History during 
the winter. Following the close of the 
Graphic Circle show June 17, there will 
be a comprehensive show of prints by 
Boris Margo, hand-pulled and in color. 
Big things are anticipated from the 
Pearl SS. 

* * * 

At Town House, work by Edna Thur- 
ber will be on view through July 7. The 
season started with a show of paint- 
ings by Morris Klein, who exhibited at 
Town House last autumn, followed by 
paintings of Gloria Kalamar, and a 
show by Woodstock’s “Grandma Moses,” 
the famed Aunt Kate Myer, whose 
“primitives” are traditionally unself- 
conscious and drawn from local pas- 
tures. Proprietor Sam Schwartz will 
continue his hospitality to artists for 
two-week period shows during the sum- 
mer; John McClellan is scheduled for 
the near future with a group of litho- 
graphs and drawings. 


New Hampshire’s New Gallery 


The ballroom of an elegant, late 
Georgian house, Lord’s Hall at Lord’s 
Hill near Effingham, is being turned 
into New Hampshire’s first permanent 
art sales gallery by the Carleton V. 
Earles. Appropriately called The Ball- 
room Gallery, it will open on July 9 
with an exhibition of work by New 
Hampshire artists in a benefit preview 
sponsored by the Effingham Woman’s 
Club. Plans also include a summer 
craft school. 


Binns Medal Winner 


In recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of ceramics, Glen Lu- 
kens, head of the ceramics department 
of the University of Southern California, 
has been given the Charles Fergus Binns 
Medal for 1949. 
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Whitney to Move 


It IS A WELL ESTABLISHED FACT that 
any man who tries to apply logic to 
the vagaries of the feminine mind is 
not quite sure, of himself as to what 
the future may produce, In the Octo- 
ber 1, 1947 issue of the Art DicEst, we 
reported in a dignified headline ‘“Mu- 
seum Coalition” that the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art, and the Museum of Modern 
Art, had drawn up a program of co- 
operation and consultation that should 
avoid duplication of effort and do much 
toward clarifying and simplifying mat- 
ters for the museums and the large 
public they serve. The reporting was 
accurate at the time. 

The date seems to be co-incidental, 
but in the October 1, 1948 issue of the 
Art Dicest, our headline was “Metro- 
politan and Whitney Break Betrothal.” 

Now, it appears, the Whitney is ob- 
taining by gift from the Museum of 
Modern Art a plot of land 50 by 100 
feet in the west portion of the latter’s 
property on 54th Street, on which they 
hope to have their new building with 
increased exhibition space and modern 
facilities ready by the fall of 1951. Up 
to that time the Whitney will continue 
with regular activities at the fine old 
location on Eighth Street.: 

John Hay Whitney, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Museum of 
Modern Art; stated in part, we “are 
delighted at the opportunity to welcome 
such a good neighbor as the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. As in the 
past, the two institutions will continue 
their friendly competition in the field 
of American art.” 

Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller, president 
of the board of trustees of the Whit- 
ney, said, in substance, that great ap- 
preciation was due to the Museum of 
Modern Art for the site on 54th Street 
for the new building. “The building on 
Eighth Street which it has occupied 
since its founding in 1930 has become 
inadequate in size and facilities for the 
museum’s growing activities. The gen- 
erous action of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art will give the Whitney Museum 
a location in the exhibition center of 
New York City and in one of the city’s 
chief cultural centers. . . . The Whitney 
Museum will leave Eighth St. with real 
regret. It was here that the founder, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, began her 
activities on behalf of American art 
over forty years ago.” 

The Village will not be the same. 


Indianapolis Acquires Rouault 


The most recent addition to the John 
Herron Art Institute’s William Ray 
Adams Memorial Collection is the Head 
of a Clown by Georges Rouault. Placing 
it as a product of Rouault’s mature 
style, John Courtney states: “The ex- 
pressive line is handled with restraint 
and defines abstracted forms which be- 
come a value in themselves. . . . Here, 
he reaches a universality—a head which 
is a detached, melancholy spectator of 
the world.” The color is subdued but 
has the characteristic shimmering 
stained-glass quality. The motif for the 
Painting which can be dated around 
1928 was probably taken from one of 
the prints in the Miserere et Guerre. 
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Nativite a St. Paul de Vence: GUILLEMETTE MoRAND. $1,500 Second Prize 


Hallmark Competition Judged in Paris 


A DISTINGUISHED PANEL of judges 
named Edouard Goerg’s Nativite aux 
Oiseaux best among 5,121 paintings in 
the French section of the Hallmark 
Art Award competition. The painting 
won its creator $2,000 plus an invita- 
tion to enter the finals and compete for 
the $3,500 intermational grand prize. 
The second prize of $1,500 went to 
Guillemette Morand, an obscure Par- 
isian artist for another Nativite, while 
the third $1,000 prize was given to 
Christian Caillard for his Christmas in 
the Midi. The prizes and seven $750 
honorable mentions were selected at a 
luncheon in June, and the presenta- 
tions were made by American Ambas- 
sador David K. Bruce. 


Honorable mention winners which 
will also come to America next au- 
tumn, along with about twenty-five 
other paintings selected from the 200 
now on view at the Wildenstein Galerie 
des Beaux Arts, are by Jean Aujame, 
Roger Brielle, Jean Marie Carzou, Jules 
Cavailles, Midy Roger Chapelain, Andre 
Chevallier and Antone Clave. Here, 
too, the great names of the School of 
Paris are conspicuously absent. Picasso 
led a leftwing boycott of the “Ameri- 
can capitalist plot” (his works have 
appeared on Hallmark- greeting cards 
before) but that wouldn’t account for 
many of the names familiar in this 
country. However, everyone professed 
to be happy about the event, and Rene 
Huyghe, director of paintings and draw- 
ings at the Louvre, called it “a magnifi- 
cent collection of the finest contempo- 
rary French art.” 


According to the Paris Herald, Phil- 
lipe Huisman, director of the Wilden- 
stein Gallery in France reported that 
he and jury members had received in- 
numerable phone calls and about 500 
letters from anxious artists who wanted 
to be sure their works were appreci- 


ated. “Most of them,” said M. Huis- 
man, “said: ‘It’s the Nativity scene with 
the Child in the center, the Virgin Mary 
on the left and St. Joseph on the right.’ 
There were more than 3,000 paintings 
which fit this description.” 

The American section of the com- 
petition will be judged this autumn, 
and after an initial showing at the 
Wildenstein Galleries in New York next 
December, the combined groups will 
tour this country. 


Cuban Artists Organize 


An indication of the vitality of mod- 
ern Cuban art is the recent formation 
of the Agrupacién de Pintores y Escul- 
tores Cubanos. The organization is com- 
posed of seventeen of Cuba’s leading 
painters and sculptors who have joined 
together for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the artistic activity of their country. 
Several of its members are already ex- 
hibiting in the Brooklyn Museum’s cur- 
rent watercolor show, and they are 
scheduled to exhibit in Sweden next fall, 
with subsequent showings as a group, 
both in Cuba and abroad, already on 
the books. 


The members of. the Agrupacién in- 
clude Wifredo Lam, Amelia Pelaez, 
René Portocarrero, Mario Carreno; 
Mariano Rodriguez, Victor Manuel, 
Roberto Diago, Luis Martinez Pedro, 
Jorge Arche, Carlos Enriquez, Oswaldo 
Gutierrez, Felipe Orlando, Julio Girona, 
Cundo Bermudez, Marta Arjona, Al- 
fredo Lozano and Roberto Estopifian. 


Encouraged by the favorable recep- 
tion given their work in the United 
States and elsewhere, the Cuban artists 
have been further flattered by numer- 
ous unsolicited sales of their work to 
American tourists who visited their 
studios in Havana during the past sev- 
eral months.—C. J. 





Itinerant Actors: ENGLISH SCHOOL Birds: WILLIAM SEWELL Flight: ALFRED VAN LOEN 
Seen at Durlacher At Carlebach Village Art Center 


Skull: HENRY SCHNAKENBERG The Landing: JOHN TAYLOR 
At Kraushaar On View at Macbeth 


Old Man’s Afternoon: BARNET Wounded Soldier: LEONARD Bicycle Forms: PERLE FINE 
At Bertha Schaefer BasSKIN. At Weyhe Seen at Betty Parsons 
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Fact and Fancy 


“Fact and Fantasy,” a sprightly group 
exhibition at the Bertha Schaefer Gal- 
lery combines 15 paintings by as many 
diverse but equally lively artists. Since 
it is a modern group one would be hard 
put to single out the “fact” paintings 
but the range of styles does go from 
the liberal but not literal realism of 
Bernice Cross’ domestic Still Life 
through Balcomb Greene’s well-staged 
abstraction, The Door. 

Other distinguished entries include 
Marsden Hartley’s early Pears and 
Grapes, a rather lush still life, decora- 
tive and authoritative that is far re- 
moved from his latter, rugged land- 
scapes; William Halsey’s abstracted 
View from a Train Window and Ben- 
Zion’s interesting and effective Clown 
and Spectators. (Through July.) 

—J. K. .R. 


Two at Carlebach 


Although nearly always billed as a 
primitive, Lawrence Lebduska, who held 
his first one-man show in six years 
at the Carlebach Gallery last month, 
is somewhat more than just that. For 
this son of a stained-glass craftsman 
early received an art education in Eu- 
rope, both in the glass craft and in fine 
arts. Soon after his return to the 
United States at 18 Lebduska was paint- 
ing decorative murals for Elsie de 
Wolfe, and from then on remained in 
the sophisticated art world. Retaining 
a primitive ideal, however, he has con- 
tinued to paint as one, creating charm- 
ing pictures that have the usual gift 
of the talented primitive for balanced 
design, crisp delineation and tender 
mood. His recent works revealed all 
these qualities, plus more variety in 
subject than we had remembered. Farm 
Family, Carolina Landscape and a 
small Vision were outstanding. 

Seen at the Carlebach Gallery later 
in June was a first showing of paint- 
ings and sculpture by William J. Sew- 
ell. Of greater originality than the 
conventionally-posed nudes of his paint- 
ings, the sculptures showed feeling for 
rhythmic design and ability to integrate 
several figures into a cohesive group. 
Notable among the sculptures were a 
series of works in a “Life Epic Suite” 
and a pair of graceful birds, executed 
in pewter. (Through July 2.) 

—J.K.R. 
Canvases Lit with Color 


In an introductory note to her re- 
cent exhibition at the Betty Parsons 
Gallery Perle Fine wrote: “My paint- 
ings speak in the only language I know 
—color ...I like to light up a canvas 
with color; I like to make it shout or 
whisper; I like to make it spin... or 
make forms melt softly over the whole 
picture.” 

All these things Miss Fine does re- 
markably well—along of course with 
considerably more. But whether her 
personally exciting adventures in paint 
are always of much communicative 
value to the observer is a question not 
always answered in the affirmative. 
Poem Without Words does convey wind- 
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ing movement in terms (or forms) 
that are rich in imagery. Iconic Muta- 
tions, Leger-like in mechanistic mood 
and electric blue, black and white, or 
the Braque-like Variations on a Theme, 
a sensitive abstraction, were also satis- 
factory paintings in which skillful ar- 
rangements of color and form, fashioned 
according to a personal vision, could 
carry on alone. However, otherwise no 
bridge between creator and spectator 
was offered and the idea or mood of 
the picture remained too private for 
strong communication.—J. K. R. 


Trio of Painters 


A trio of painters at the H. V. Alli- 
son Galleries through June, animated 
in subject, included watercolors, pas- 
tels and gouaches by Joseph Barber, 
Lucie Bayard and Ada Gabriel. A 
breezy watercolorist, Barber chooses 
Key West, Maine and Manhattan for 
his material; Beekman Place is one of 
his best. Ada Gabriel’s gouaches are in 
a more casual vein; First Warm Week 
is a gentle but firm composition, well- 
integrated. The pastels by Lucie Bay- 
ard, who studied with painters Henri 
and Luks, are large landscapes of Wood- 
stock, N. Y., and a flower-piece with 
delicate details but big overall design. 

—M. L. 


Summer Show at Weyhe 

An unusually bright assortment of 
small paintings and prints, and some 
pear-wood sculptures by Leonard Bas- 
kin are to be seéfe at Weyhe’s during 
the summer. The work of Salvatore 
Meo, Tiffany award winner from Phila- 
delphia, has vast variety in textural 
evolutions of the handblocked printing 
mediums used to express attenuated 
forms and patterns. Family Group, a 
painting by Clifford Wright, is spacially 
interesting among his group of draw- 
ings and small gouaches, all with a 
feeling of fantasy. The large Prome- 
theus and Wounded Soldier of Baskin 
are hewed from the wood with vigor 
and pity, then smoothed to grainy blond 
perfection which modifies the crude 
bulk. Jerry Day’s motherhood portrait, 
Marjorie Morse’s Landscape and Leona 
Pierce’s Tricycle Riders are also worthy 
of mention in their individual well- 
presented groups. (Through July 29.) 

—M. L. 
Plastic Language 

One universal language which knows 
no boundaries is that of creative form. 
V. B. Petersen of Denmark, who showed 
a group of paintings at the Pinacotheca 
in June, believes that the spirit can 
only be released through physical mat- 
ter and that through the relation of 
spirit and substance creative art arises. 
Forms are connected in new realities 
which affect each other through this 
mutal action. Petersen sees a deep co- 
herence between physical science and 
art, and their experiences of expansion. 
The titles of his non-objective works are 
significant. Intellectually they speak his 
ideas as thoroughly as the textures, 
forms and shades of his designs. 

Cautious Contacts, one of the neatly 
styled arrangements, has balances and 


counter balances which just barely 
touch; the explosive characters of Ex- 
centric Climaxes contact far more ac- 
tively. Typical, egg-like shapes have 
inner tensions, and the outer spaces are 
active with arcs, lines and weights 
“asking for expansion,” and relating all 
elements of composition. Petersen is 
quite an addition to the non-objective 
fold in this country.—M. L. 


Third Open Sculpture Show 


Just why the “open” (unjuried for 
selection) shows at the Village Art 
Center have so improved in quality and 
professionalism is hard to determine. 
One theory that bears thinking about 
is that public exhibition in good com- 
pany tends to give the artist perspec- 
tive about his work and discourage, by 
comparison, those with little talent. 
The fact remains that the Third Open 
Sculpture Show, held last month, was 
remarkably free from’ amateurishness, 
considering the fact that anyone living 
in the Village could have shown his 
pet piece of soap sculpture by paying 
the $1 entrance fee (no one did). 

Albert Gardner, Research Fellow at 
the Metropolitan; John Graham, cura- 
tor of sculpture at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Sahl Swarz of the Clay Club and 
Sculptor John Hovannes made an ex- 
cellent selection of prize-winners. Al- 
fred Van Loen, who deserved and re- 
ceived the first prize for his soaring 
abstract Flight, should also be compli- 
mented on his rhythmic female figure, 
Sorrow. Second prize went to a more 
traditional Chinese Boys and Dog by 
Marial Patterson; third to’Miriam Som- 
merburg for her four-figure Regenera- 
tion (her triangular head, Visionary, is 
also excellent); and fourth to a small, 
simple Ruth by Nora Herz. Honorable 
mentions went to Caroline Bliss, Clare 
Dieman, Raphael Epstein and Arnold 
Geissbuhler.—J. G. 


19th Century British Paintings 


The Durlacher Gallery, which intro- 
duced a couple of phases of British art 
earlier in the season, produced a third 
during June, when Early 19th Century 
British Provincial Paintings were shown 
here for the first time. 

The group was interesting more for 
similarity to, than difference from, our 
own painting of the same origin and 
period, particularly in the primitive and 
genre pieces. A few subjects had dis- 
tinct British flavor such as the amus- 
ing Mountebanks by an unknown artist, 
and here and there a Hogarth influ- 
ence cropped up, particularly in in- 
teriors such as Family Group by Wil- 
liam Novice, but a good part of the 
pictures would have looked at home 
in a 19th Century Provincial American 
group. A graceful Girl with a Flute 
by Barker of Bath was in a class by 
itself. —J. G. 


Young and Vital 


Miss R. Nelson, director of the Re- 
gional Art center, founded her gallery 
for the purpose of bringing out new 
talents. Two young exhibitors were 
Michaele Manning and Tamara Kerr, 
with paintings, drawings and prints. In 
both cases all the oils, mostly all 
large and bright, show less quality and 
craftsmanship than the black and 
whites, which are carried to textural 
heights by Miss Manning in her en- 
gravings, and profound expression by 
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Miss Kerr. Two bicycle designs by the 
former have strong pattern and im- 
pact. The psychologital aspect of many 
of the prints is of obvious concern, 
and in that fact the interest mainly 
lies. Vitality and imagination cannot 
alone bring a picture to completion; 
certain crudities must necessarily be 
overcome before a direct idea emerges. 
It is this final factor lacking in the 
technique of both painters which so 
far fails to bring the work to ma- 
turity.—M. L. 


Lively Village Groups 


An uncommonly lively group show 
is rounding out the season at the RoKo 
Gallery. It is a colorful exhibition, 
with a variety of ideas expressed in 
a variety of techniques. The star piece 
is Nicolaj Storm’s golden Slow Glory, 
strong in mood and remarkable as a 
technical feat. Also rewarding are At- 
tilio Salemme’s enchanted Return of 
the Angel; Joseph Kaplan’s sturdy land- 
scape, Tranquility; Ann Freilich’s nice- 
ly-patterned Fencer; heads by Sy Lewen 
and Charles Egri; Peter Grippe’s tile 
Jazz Musicians, a gay abstraction, and 
a large carved Red Fish by William D. 
King. (Until July 7.) 


Peripot:—A few blocks to the east, 
at the Peridot Gallery, is an equally 
stimulating but more homogeneous 
group of watercolors, all abstract and 
most non-objective. The stand-out here 
is Seymour Franks’ large, beautifully 
organized casein, Bright Day, a dis- 
tinguished performance. Fritz Bult- 
man’s three caseins are angular, or- 
dered compositions with emotion ex- 
pressed largely through textures. Mel- 
ville Price’s work is free in design and 
lovely in color, while Reginald Pollack’s 
small, linear contributions are tinged 
with humor. Three works by Hans Hof- 
mann seem a little less explosive than 
usual. (Through July.)—J. G. 


Beaudin in American Debut 


André Beaudin, 20th century French 
modern whose painting has never re- 
ceived the attention paid to his famous 
contemporaries, was given his first 
American exhibition, at the Buchholz 
Gallery during June. 

Grace and elegance of decorative 
achievement marked most of the paint- 
ings included, which covered the years 
1942-49, a period during which Beaudin 
seems to have altered his style con- 
siderably. Earliest painting shown was 


Red Rose, a dark and heavy still life ' 


far removed from his later refinements 
and lyrical mood. Best pictures were 
the most recent, Birds and a series on 
Bridges that shared exquisite color— 
grey, blue, rose and yellow harmonies, 
and pleasing patterns of forms, shaft- 
like or kaleidoscopic in shape. Swift 
line drawing emphasized fluid rhythm 
and movement. Said to be influenced 
by Gris, whose friend and admirer he 
was, Beaudin, at least in his recent 
work which is all that has been shown 
in this country, displays considerable 
charm and style, if not great inventive- 
ness. It would be interesting to see 
his earlier work.—J. K. R. 


25 Years and Under 


The 3rd Annual Exhibition of work 
by artists “25 Years and Under,” shown 


at the Seligmann Galleries last month, 
was, like its predecessors, a lively and 
talented display. Twenty-one young 
artists were represented and it.may be 
indicative of a trend to note that in 
all the works only one real abstrac- 
tion and one surreal painting was 
present. 

Stellar piece in the group was Diane 
Davenport’s Wind in the Streets, scor- 
ing for its imaginative composition, 
good color and technical maturity. Nine- 
teen-year old Robert d’Arista’s Pink 
Vase was distinguished by sensitivity of 
brush work and color. Most ambitious 
piece was Thomas Dibble’s large cru- 
cifixion “Were You There?”, an impres- 
sive but sometimes harsh rendering. 
Other notable works in a show that 
maintained high level were by David 
Vance, Paul Beattie; Vernon Witham, 
Elinor Kleiner and John Barnard, Jr. 
The sole sculpture in the show, Dean 
Newman’s Old Jew, was strong and 
convincing.—J. K. R. 


Imaginative Realism 


Vivid and skillfully-brushed water- 
colors by Mary D. Coles made an at- 
tractive exhibition at the Marquie Gal- 
lery last month. A former student of 
Andre Lhote in France, where Miss 
Coles lived from 1925 to 1934, the art- 
ist has an assured, personal style of 
imaginative realism tempered by mod- 
ern accent. Solidity without dullness 
was found in such works as Night Haul, 
composed in broad, simple strokes and 
luminous color; Wharf at Night and 
New England Bracketed. Also notable 
was a group of black and white brush 
drawings, strong, free sketches of every- 
day subjects composed with verve and 
grace—J. K. R. * 


Best Seller 


The 8th Street Gallery has, in recent 
years, ended its season with a one-man 
show of the work of the artist who 
has maintained the highest selling aver- 
age during the year. It is easy to un- 
derstand why George Tschamber was 
the 1949 winner. His watercolors are 
substantial but unassuming, pleasantly 
traditional, and redolent of a sense of 
place, be it Cape Ann or the more pic- 
turesque aspects of Greenwich Village. 
A fresh Summertime, Bleecker Street 
and Cornelia Street were particularly 
attractive.—J. G. 


Romantic Oils 


Charming little oils, highly romantic 
in mood and sometimes meticulous in 
presentation, made up the first one- 
man show of Louis Burnett, at the 
mezzanine gallery of the 8th Street 
Playhouse last month. Such prosaic 
titles as The Brook and Vacation Time 
didn’t for a moment disguise Lorelei in 
idylis-that-never-were. Tiny Nymphs 
dancing in a blue-green moonlit glade, 
a strange head in Slumber and The 
Long Journey were among the most re- 
warding.—J. G. 


Japanese American Studio 


The Japanese American Art Studio 
was planned by Taro Yashima and his 
wife Mitzu Yashima as a center for 
both Japanese and American painters 
who can study freely in a working at- 
mosphere. At the end of each season 
they have a showing of the work pro- 


duced, mostly by young second-genera- 
tion Japanese now U. S. citizens, who 
paint in the academic tradition with 
much spirit and not a little talent. 

This year’s crop varied between 
landscape, still life and portraiture. 
The broad strokes of the founder, Ya- 
shima, were individualistic and strong 
in Road at Yaddo, and there is much 
feeling in Mitzw and Baby. Mitzu her- 
self has not lost the fine style of the 
Oriental traditionalists. Her horizonta] 
composition Vegetables, also Peaches, 
had particular quality. Other note. 
worthy paintings were by Hideo Ko- 
bashigawa whose oils are mostly in 
splashy golden tones, and Hisako Hibi, 
a guest exhibitor, whose Folk Dance 
contains overtones of western camping 
days. Another guest exhibitor, Chika- 
michchi Yamasaki, contributed two 
good lithographs; Emily Little had a 
fine series of nudes.—M. L. 


Keith Martin Returns 


Paintings and drawings by a Neb- 
raskan whose work had not been on ex- 
hibition since the war, were shown by 
Keith Martin at the Hugo Gallery dur- 
ing June. Varied in style as in medium, 
the pictures were imaginative through- 
out, although they were uneven in ac- 
complishment. Outstanding works in- 
cluded such diverse paintings as the 
crisply-painted fantasy, Interior with 
Ghost; the more explosive The Church, 
a charming spring Landscape with Birds 
and a contrasting group of still lifes, 
more somber essays of taste and knowl- 
edge. Less successful were pictures 
like Rainy Night and the unimpressive 
Tragedy of Hamlet. 

Also on view at the same galleries 
was a selection of paintings by a young 
international Paris group called Lew 
Mains Eblouies (The Dazzled Hands). 
Represented by only one painting each 
the 13 artists showed a wide range 
of styles within modern idioms. We 
noted a still life by Thomson, a near- 
realistic Seascape by Baudiniere, an ab- 
stract figure by Signovert and a vivid 
Lobsters and Sea Bass by Pallut. 

—J. K. R. 


Artists’ Landmarks 


Conventionally-charming paintings of 
those deservedly popular artist’s land- 
marks in Paris, Venice, Florence, Rome 
and other European cities—the Champs- 
Elysees, Le Pont Neuf, Montmartre in 
all seasons; the Doges Palaces and Flor- 
entine ruin were shown during June 
at the Associated American Artists 
Gallery in the first’ American exhibi- 
tion by the French artist, Raphael 
Pricert. Rich color, softly-brushed; im- 
mediate recognition of picturesque spots 
and high technical competence marked 
most of the 25 paintings on view. Some- 
what more pretentious was the self- 
conscious arrangement in End of the 
Day, a study of four old men in sig- 
nificant poses.—J. K. R. 


Nature Contours 


Oils and watercolors by Charles 
Trumbo Henry, at the Laurel Gallery 
until July 2, are clearly by one who 
knows the fields and mountains as well 
as he knows his medium. Weathered 
tree stumps, rocks and verbiage are 
his fascinations; few painters of moun- 
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: Prints on Scrolls 


AN IDEA, not new to Oriental artists, 
eccurred to a Mississippi printmaker 
named Walter I. Anderson who was 
operating a pottery in that state with 
his two brothers and their families. 
The idea grew—and now a series of 
animated and colorful scrolls adorn 
the walls of the Brooklyn Museum. 
There are about twenty scrolls with 
mural-sized figures, all block printed by 
hand on the reverse side of wallpaper 
six feet in length. As an idea, they 
would fit into many settings where 
paintings would be a problem, and could 
be rolled when moved from place to 
place, or mounted to preserve their 
surface. 

*" Miss Una Johnson, curator of the 
museum print department, discovered 
the work of the Anderson family, who 
all join in the production of potteries 
and helped color the prints which are 
designed in vertical or horizontal pat- 
terns. They are imaginative themes 
based mainly on Andersen fairy tales 
or the Sinbad stories, brightly colored 
and deeply delineated. The lightness of 
subject gives added character to this 
unusual display, which is further ac- 
cented by some primitive-type carvings 
and ceramics. The work seems natural 
to this energetic artist who remarks 
concerning his viewpoint, “These pres- 
ent attempts are by one who feels very 
strongly that the alternative to the 
atomic bomb explosion and the anihila- 
tion of humanity would be obtained 
through art in a series of small explo- 
sions (myths and fairy tales) which 
are so identified with the life of man 
that they stimulate without destroying 
life.” (Through Sept. 5.) 


Jenish Graphics 

Prints and drawings by sixty Jewish 
artists are being shown at the Jewish 
Museum under the sponsorship of the 
Congress for Jewish Culture. The ex- 
hibition is surely a good medium for 
the spread of culture, since most of the 
artists represented are well known the 
world over, but this reviewer agrees 
with a stand previously taken in the 
Dicest that the meaning of culture in 
the deepest sense is narrowed by such 
specific grouping, “to introduce Jewish 
artists to a wider public.” 

The wider public already knows and 
enjoys the work of Chagall, Weber, 
Lipchitz, Hirschfield and Kopman, who 
are prominent among the sixty ex- 
hibitors. Chaim Gross also exhibits some 
unusually fine drawings for his carv- 
ings. The New York lithograph by 
Walkowitz is one of his best over the 
years. William Sharp’s prints have been 
published widely and William Auerbach- 
Levy’s etched characterizations are 
contained in many collections. The Lip- 
chitz ink and wash drawings have all 
the force of his finished bronzes; it 
has been often noted what excellent 
draughtsmen sculptors become in the 
natural expression of their ideas. Other 
important contributions to the show are 
Hilda Katz’ Mother and Child, Tschac- 
basov’s Head, Riva Helfond’s litho- 
graphs, Lansford, Pa. and Refugees. 

Also at the Jewish Museum are oils 
by Moshe Matusovsky. His cubistic 
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Clemente de Jonghe: REMBRANDT 


New Collection of Rembrandt Prints 


REMBRANDT IS THE NAME long synony- 
mous with the best in painting and 
etching, yet how many know the meas- 
ure of his fame? Some celebrated can- 
vases are in our museum collections 
and we see others in European travel 
exhibitions or color reproductions, but 
a varied collection of his etchings is 
seldom to be found. The idea that stu- 
dents can own Rembrandts is admir- 
ably brought out by the present show 
of prints at the Kleemann Galleries, 
where a collection of proofs valued from 
$5 to $4,500 are on view. The famous 
Three Trees, one of the greatest etch- 
ings in history, is there in a rare 
state; contrasting are some fine small 
proofs from reworked plates. All are 
originals, pulled directly from Rem- 
brandt’s original copper plates in vari- 
ous states. 

The different states of these prints 
are apparent in the display. The con- 
dition of the etched plate at the time 
they were printed establishes the val- 
ues, and to make this clear each ex- 
hibit is carefully labeled. There are 
three impressions, for instance, of 
Christ at Emmaus, all the larger plate, 
all in perfect condition. Only a spe- 
cialist would realize how the finer lines 
of the rarest examples differ from the 
final state, after the original lines had 
been deepened in order to print a larger 
edition, 


As a result of twelve years of col- 
lecting, which involved the experience 
of rounding out the collection of a 
titled Englishman who is now a Rem- 
brandt expert, Henry Kleemann has be- 
come an authority in the field so that 
he can ably show the works of the 
world’s greatest etcher from the first 
early. proofs which sell for fabulous 
sums to the later states of important 
plates which are not out of reach of 
the ordinary collector. “Many of these 
plates were reworked in the late seven- 
teen hundreds,” says Kleemann, “and 
though these do not possess the same 
artistic quality as the earliest impres- 
sions, they are nevertheless:of real in- 
terest and appeal, and their price is 
within the reach of a modest purse.” 

Star prints in the collection beside 
Three Trees are fine impressions of 
Clemente de Jonghe, of which a flaw- 
less proof was stolen from the Prince- 
ton art museum, and Landscapes with 
Trees, Farm Buildings and a Tower, an 
unsually rare print. To further bring 
out the Rembrandt personality, other 
fine prints, by Diirer, Cranach, Schoen- 
gauer, and Da Brescia of the 15th cen- 
tury, complement the show. As a study 
in quality, variety and the greatest pro- 
ductivity in the medium of etching, the 
exhibition is recommended with enthu- 
siasm and cheers. 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 
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landscapes Abu-Kabir and In the Arch- 
ways of Old Jerusalem are well pat- 
terned and warmly colored, but the 
rhythmic style of Hast River and Still 
Life of White Lilies is his best.—M. L. 


A Decade of Serigraphs 


Chosen by Karl Zigrosser, the mem- 
bers group exhibition, A Decade of Seri- 
graphs, is taking place at the Serigraph 
Galleries throughout the summer. 

Roy De Carava’s Subway Corner is 
not a new print but it is always amus- 
ing and clean-cut. Charles Barrow’s 
small print Desire is somewhat in the 
same manner. Bernhard Steffen’s two 
bird studies Inspection and Youngsters 
have proved successful in their decora- 
tive and technical attraction. Mildred 
Rackley’s three compositions, Red Fish, 
Boogie-Woogie and Beacon, are all very 
effective. Ernest Hopf has an interest- 
ing car-window composition, Along the 
Road. Mary Van Barclom’s squared de- 
sign The Moon Is Like a Lemon is rich 
in color. Sylvia Wald and Hulda D. 
Robbins are especially strong in color 
also, Others in the group are Morris 
Blackburn, Max Arthur Cohn, Ruth 
Gikow (brightly original in Woman 
Washing Her Hair), Philip Hicken 
(Feininger-like in Rooftops), Marion 
Huse, Gretchen Lansford, Doris Meltzer, 
Isaac Lane Muse (blocked large shapes 
in Canyon DeChelly, N.M.), Harry Shok- 
ler and Ruth Starr Rose. 


Graphic Notes and Honors 


Eleven honorable mentions were se- 
lected among the entries for Omaha’s 
2nd Graphic Arts Annual at the Jos- 
lyn Museum by a jury comprised of 
Carl O. Schniewind, curator of prints 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, John 
Andrews, Omaha artist, and Eugene 
Kingman, director of the Joslyn Art 
Museum. Award-winners, from within 
a 15 state region extending from Louisi- 
ana to North Dakota, included Texans 
Emilio Caballero and Constance For- 
syth; Nebraskans Dwight Kirsch and 
Benjamin Bishop; Illinois artists Made- 
leine Heidrick, George Kachergia, Max 
Kahn and Medard Klein; Iowan Mau- 
ricio Lasansky; Walter Meinecke and 
Charles Quest of Missouri.—M. L. 


Subway Corner: DE CARAVA 
At Serigraph Gallery 





Evolution of a Modern 


THE OPENING EVENT of the Woodstock 
Artists Association this season was a 
show of recent paintings by the veteran 
Judson Smith, a beloved and respected 
member of art society in that upstate 
community. Judson Smith, who founded 
the original School of Painting in 
Woodstock and has been working there 
steadily since the early twenties, has 
passed an important transition period 
and emerged as a forerunner of con- 
temporary American painting. The 
thirty works exhibited were, with two 
early exceptions, executed within the 
last four years. They are untitled be- 
cause the artist believes “to do so would 
necessarily frame a content of impedi- 
ments.” Themes and motifs are what 
he calls ideagrams of movement in na- 
ture which themselves define the fluid 
spaces they inhabit. “You move with 
lines continually changing in plane and 
direction free from the impediments of 
memory, nostalgia, legend or myth.” 

No exhibition could better express 
the evolution of a modern, a modern 
who is a deep thinker and a sincere one, 
who has had the: courage and vitality 
to take his own art progeny by the 
scruff of the neck when he found it 
lagging and shake it into new life. 
Each wall of the gallery indicates tran- 
sition, 1946 to ’49. The latest canvases 
have linear and plane depth beyond his 
best grounded academic perspective, 
earthiness of color and design bypass 
the most impressive realism of his ear- 
lier career. Interest in surface mani- 
festations and a growing freedom mark 
the ’48 group, as contrast with the 
formalized cubist tendency of ’47 when 
brighter, varigated color took the paint- 
er farther from the realism and paler 
tones of the year. Judson Smith’s “world 
of space-time” is an open book, and 
an open sesame. 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


New Hope’s Spring Annual 


The 1949 Spring Exhibition at Phil- 
lips Mill in New Hope, Pa., one of the 
country’s oldest all year round art colo- 
nies, is a strange medley of what was 
carried into what is. 

Abstractions rub frames with land- 
scapes straight out of the Hudson River 
School! In between are echoes of Im- 
pressionism, echoes of prevailing art 
modes of today, and the few individual- 
ists who give the show a life of its own. 

Returning to exhibit after several 
years absence is the veteran painter 
and settler of the region, Edward W. 
Redfield. Daniel Garber, also, is repre- 
sented by landscapes; while John Folins- 
bee, chairman of the exhibition’s Art 
Committee and Jury, offers a well 
handled portrait of a young Oriental. 

One of the most impressive of the 
oils, however, is After the Bath by 
Charles Ward. A whiteclad figure with 
basket of flowers walks the foreground 
hill against black impact of background 
mountain; while in the water below 
small figures further the dramatic color 
quality of a composition that is strange- 
ly Indian in feeling. Charles Child’s 
Maine Remembrance, a sunset scene 
with lone lobster fisherman and naked 
fallen tree is personal in message, as is 
Bucks County Ruins by Clarence Car- 
ter.—DoroTHY DRUMMOND. 
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Rep. Dondero’s Blast 


The blunderbussian attack of Michi- 
gan’s Representative, George Dondero, 
on communist and modern art, as it 
was read into the Congressional Record 
of March 11 and May 17, 1949, serves, 
it seems to me, two useful purposes, 
If it ultimately forces the actual Com- 
munist artists among us out into the 
open from their false front infiltrations 
into any and all art organizations, that 
result will be a public service. If it 
shocks liberal public opinion, especial- 
ly that in the art world, into a re- 
newed awareness of the cold hard fact 
that the totalitarians of the extreme 
right are as dangerous to our demo- 
cratic culture as those of the extreme 
political left, that shock will also serve 
us well. Mr. Dondero reveals his ex- 
treme position clearly enough by his 
slightly veiled call for critical censor- 
ship and his wide open program of a 
purge of all modern artists and mod- 
ern art as “communistic.” One won- 
ders if he can thus be placing himself, 
with his smears by association and his 
purge of that which he does not ap- 
prove, unknowingly in exact alignment 
with Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. I 
doubt the innocence. Like Hitler he is 
using Communism for his own ends. 

If he were not, he would employ a 
spirit of inquiry and an attempt at fair 
play in his investigation of an ac- 
knowledged evil—Communism. He 
would not smear individual artists for 
limited associations, nor organizations 
like The American Artists Congress 
and Artists Equity Association (which 
has thus far kept politics out of the 
organization) as “Communist fronts” 
merely because some Communists are 
or were in them; such organizations do 
not become “fronts” until the Com- 
munists gain control. He would not 
confuse liberal with totalitarian; this is 
so gross an injustice that no true con- 
servative should ever make it and 
few honest ones do. And finally he 
would not brand as “communistic’” that 
which he does not understand and there- 
fore dislikes—modern art, Editor Bos- 
well stated the case admirably in his 
Plea for Tolerance editorial. 

Let me give Mr. Dondero and those 
behind him a few facts of life which 
he and other witch-hunters continual- 
ly and no doubt purposely overlook: 


1. It is Communist strategy to in- 
filtrate organizations secretly, using 
many false fronts and always denying 
their Party affiliation, in attempts to 
gain control. Many non - Communist 
members of these organizations may 
remain for a long period unaware of 
this infiltration and its purposes. Often, 
when they do learn the fact, a demo- 
cratic spirit prompts them to tolerate 
and try to work with a force of which 
they do not approve, or to defeat it 
by democratic process. To purge this 
force is repugnant and that extreme 
action can come only after the deceits, 
chicanery and fanaticism of the Com- 


“munists are clearly realized. 


2. True liberals must always fight 
[Please turn to page 28] 
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Boston: — Spring art in urban gal- 
leries dug its toes in against summer 
art colony shows during June to an 
unusual degree for Boston. The Boris 
Mirski Gallery, after a gala season de- 
voted to the works of significant avant- 
garde Bostonians, hung paintings and 
drawings by associates of Glenna Miller, 
a promising middle-aged artist who had 
studied in Paris, might have thought 
herself “arrived” and yet went back 
to the Museum School with youngsters 
in order to improve. Doll & Richards 
put on an oil and watercolor show run- 
ning the gamut of this century, while 
the Institute of Contemporary Art bor- 
rowed the Societe Anonyme group—in- 
cluding works by Matta, Dove, Stella, 
Kandinsky, Hartley, et al.— which 
proved that creative effort of the ’20’s 
was just as advanced as that of today 
in many instances, if not more so. 

July will get a fillip not only with 
the summer shows, of which Rockport’s 
art association came in first from the 
point of time with a typically well- 
balanced conservative display, but with 
Bartlett H. Hayes’ hanging of the sec- 
ond annual exhibition of works from 
art schools, starting in July. The Uni- 
versities of Alabama, Denver, Michigan, 
Texas, the Corcoran School in Wash- 
ington, the Albright School in Buffalo, 
the Museum school of Portland, Ore., 
and the Richmond, Va., school will be 
among those represented. 

The Glenna Miller exhibition at Mir- 
ski's not only proves that this artist 
who died of leukemia induced by paint 
remover poisoning last spring had a 
powerful spirit, a nice sense of model- 
ling and good color sense, but that 
those who adored her and contributed 
to the show possess some of the finest 
Boston talents. This is due to large de- 
gree to Mirski’s own sponsorship of 
their work over a period of six years, 
his constant sacrifices to help young 
artists, his unselfish devotion to toler- 
ance and understanding in the arts. 

At Doll & Richards, fine water colors 
by such Boston artists as Eliot O’Hara, 
a technician, Glenn MacNutt; who has 
a strong feeling for city scenes, Gerard 
Paine, very atmospheric, realistic 
Dwight Shepler and specialists in dunes 
like Ranulph Bye and Samuel Hom- 
Sey, as well as William Jewell and 
Maine’s rugged Alexander Bower, show 
their stuff. Outstanding in the oil sec- 
tion is a heart-stirring seascape by 
William Ritschel of Carmel, Calif., 
which in its treatment of mist, rocks 
and pounding surf has the grandeur of 
a Beethoven symphony. 

Much-travelled Harold Rotenberg of 
Boston returned from Spain and Pal- 
estine with lots of oils which show his 
love of drama, his ability to step up 
the tempo of homely scenes and a 
strong feeling for draftsmanship. So we 
find the gloomy old Escorial, - burial 
Place of Spanish royal families, an al- 
Most gay pile, while the wondrous Al- 
hambra seems dull. But Rotenberg made 
no false steps in his studies of Palestine, 
whichis limned with strength linked 
to beauty. Portraits of Palestinian types 
are quite remarkable. 
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The Parke-Bernet Season in Review 


UNFAZED BY TORRID WEATHER, cCollaps- 
ing roofs on their new building—and 
similar annoyances, the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries have ignored that their gross 
total of $5,618,628.50 for the 1948-49 
season represented an increase of near- 
ly $400,000 over last season’s total. In 
his annual President’s report, Mr. Hiram 
H. Parke said, “Analyzing the results 
of the 1948-49 season of public sales 
at our Galleries, I find the prices for 
middle bracket property continued a 
decline first evident two years ago, re- 
flecting the general deflationary trend, 
prices for superior and rare objects 
were stable and on the whole, high by 
any standard. Public interest centered 
mainly on modern paintings in the fine 
arts field, and on English, American 
and French 18th century furniture in 
the antiques field. For the second suc- 
cessive season the highest individual 
price received was for Viterary prop- 
erty when the Lincoln Gettysburg Ad- 
dress brought $54,000. Undoubtedly, the 
outstanding event of the art auction 
season was the liquidation of the Joseph 
Brummer collection, which realized 
$739,510, a figure in which the execu- 
tors of the Brummer estate expressed 
great satisfaction. This sale was the 
most important offering of early Chris- 


tian and Byzantine material held in 
this country during the past twenty 
years, and brought forth spirited com- 
petition from leading museums through- 
out the country.” 

Mr. Parke. went on to say -that. at- 
tendance had increased by twenty per 
cent. This seems to represent a very 
gratifying trend toward increased in- 
terest among the general public. 

Besides the above-mentioned price 
paid for Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
(and what about that rumor that it 
was written on the back of an enve- 
lope?), outstanding prices were $42,000 
for a pair of Burgundian Gothic tapes- 
tries, illustrating the revival of interest 
in tapestries first noticed about a year 
ago, and $25,000 for L’Ecole de Ballet 
by Degas, showing a sustained interest 
in Impressionist painters, The other day 
we read of a Homer watercolor that 
was picked up for $6; Parke-Bernet just 
sold one entitled A Voice from the 
Cliffs for $12,000. Other good prices 
were $11,000 for a Saxon 12th century 
campleve plaque, and $10,500 for 
Nenoir’s Young Bather. 

Modern French paintings continued to 
be very popular as was shown in the 
spirited bidding for paintings by Degas, 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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tains have successfully made their con. 
tours so well-wooded, or so barrenly 
moulded by turn. From memory, the 
treetops and background of Winterfast 
is nature in essence. Although these 
works are direct observations, they are 
the forms of remembrance rather than 
pure realism. Wide travel and experi- 
ence afield, even as far as Art Director 
of the Atlanta Penitentiary in 1939, 
have led this painter to deep observa- 
tion. Terraced Fields describes the 
ravaged earth of Georgia as so many 
words would tell the story of erosion 
anywhere. Wake of the Freshets and 
Fallen Partiarch are expressive of tree 
shapes and twisted patterns in texture, 
color and observant love of detail. 
—M.L. 
Second Section 


The second section of the Downtown 
Gallery’s three-part series of exhibi- 
tions called, rather ambiguously, “Art 
and/or Money” opens on July 6 to 
continue through the month. Devoted 
this time to paintings by gallery mem- 
bers that are uniformly priced at $500, 
the exhibition is an attractive display 
of good, sound painting in a variety of 
styles. Moreover, the peaks in the show 
rise, not from any level of mediocrity, 
but from a considerably higher-than- 
average plain. 

Among such peak efforts are Gug- 
lielmi’s very fresh and gay abstraction, 
Piscatorial; Kuniyoshi’s superb ink 
drawing, Flesh Fly (reproduced in the 
July 1948 Dicest), William Brice’s som- 
bre, strong landscape, Chalk Hill; Reu- 
ben Tam’s Monhegan Afternoon, more 
objective than much of his work, and a 
handsome effort; Ben Shahn’s_ well- 
painted tempera, The Church is Union 
Hall with its effective blending of imag- 
inative and meticulous reporting. Also 
notable is a rare drawing by Harnett; 
a careful study of an intense Tyrolian 
that lacks, however, both the charm 
and the distinction of his trompe-d'oeil 
still life painting; a delightful water- 
color drawings of musicians by Demuth; 


. an oil, Dummer Orchard, by Dove in 


that artist’s best vein; and an early 
Stuart Davis.—J. K. R. 


Children’s Third Annual 


Of special interest to visiting educa- 
tors in New York is the current exhibi- 
tion of children’s art, on view at the 
Betty Parsons and Sidney Janis Gal- 
leries through July 9. The 3rd annual 
showing of paintings made in the United 
Art Workshops of Brooklyn Neighbor- 
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hood Houses, the exhibitions presents 
12 “one-man” shows by anonymous art- 
ists whose ages range from 9 to 15. 
Designed to emphasize value of this art 
play for children, rather than individual 
performance, the paintings are hung to- 

er with captions written by Felicia 
Saxe, a child therapist who interviewed 
most of the exhibitors. As such the 
show is a successful presentaticn of 
some of the results of a worthy educa- 
tional program. As an art exhibition it 
again emphasizes the imaginative de- 
signing of children, and an occasional 
resemblance of their work to that pro- 
duced by adults in primitive regions, as 
in the “magic dolls,” decorated card- 
board box figures, and in the fierceness 
of some of the representations.—J. K. R. 


By Summer Groups 


LuyBER :—The front room of the Luy- 
ber Galleries is dedicated to a review 
of the year: choice paintings by the 
roster of artists who have had recent 
one-man shows. That includes Samuel 
Adler, Dorothy Andrews, Lamar Dodd, 
Leon Karp, Ward Lockwood, , Emilio 
Sanchez, Morris Blackburn, Nicholas 
Mordvinoff. Perhaps because extra re- 
freshment at this season is welcome, 
the more unfamiliar examples of these 
painters in the back room are espe- 
cially good fare. Although Dodd’s Ro- 
seate Evening goes berserk in an illus- 
trative vein, Along the Rocks is one 
of his best achievements; Andrews’ 
pink Still Life is warmly subtle in tone 
and design; Gerritt Hondius’ End of the 
Act is actually his curtain bow at the 
beginning of his association with the 
gallery. 

Feic.:—Although the group at Feigl 
is brightly varied, the work of Vaclav 
Vytlacil dominates. Several new, large 
canvases show this painter’s strength 
and originality to excellent advantage. 
Fish Composition has a cooling, clean- 
patterned appeal; Sky and Boats is 
richly accented by small vermillion 
notes; Landscape is vitalizing in values 
and design. Two of Utrillo’s Paris scenes 
are ‘atmospheric and beautiful. The 
poetic Girl with Red Hair by Bruno 
Krauskopf, who was a_ well-known 
member of the Berlin Secession group, 
is shown with other lyric temperas by 
the artist who is fast becoming prom- 
inent in this country. 


SUMMER GROUP 
FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street New York City 
June 20 - July 2 


SEWELL 


Carlebach 937 Third Ave. (56th) 


PAUL ROSENBERG & C0. 
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SaLPeTeR:—Small Paintings by Im- 
portant Artists is the subtitle of Harry 
Salpeter’s third Summer Group ex- 
hibition. An effervescent Entr’acte by 
Harry Crowley, a_ jewel-like Fisher- 
man’s Wharf by Alex Redein, a pleas- 
antly fresh Fish and Strawberries by 
Copeland C. Burg are outstanding. Remo 
Farruggio’s Mexican Memory is more 
in the patchwork spirit, less construc- 
tively important than Irving Lehman’s 
New York Subject, but less trivial than 
Shirley Hendrick’s Quartet. Painterlike 
depths are noteworthy in Helen Ratkai’s 
By the Window, Miriam McKinnie’s 
Exotic Birds and in another window 
composition by Gail Symon, with its 
pleasant-toned realism. 

MiTown :—The pick of the season in 
a retrospective members’ show at the 
Midtown includes many museum ex- 
hibition pieces, and makes an outstand- 
ing summer display. Paintings have 
come back from the Corcoran and 
Whitney; Paul Cadmus’ Playground 
was in both, Cows in the Corn by Wil- 
liam Palmer was shown at the Whit- 
ney and also the University of Ne- 
braska; William Thon’s Baptistry—a 
beauty—is back from the Whitney wa- 
tercolor show. From the University of 
Illinois Purchase Show is Miron So- 
kole’s crisp, spirited Nostalgic Night; 
Isabel Bishop’s soft-toned Double Date 
Delayed was returned from Carnegie; 
Margit Varga’s shadowy Milltown Pond 
came back from San Francisco. That 
good painter Doris Rosenthal has a 
siesta in a White Hammock which is 
compositionally delightful; Zoltan Se- 
peshy’s strong Congregation is already 
familiar; Philip Guston’s Pepsi Cola 
exhibition piece, The Tormentors, is 
present, and the sale of the week is 
Maurice Freedman’s brightly clear Life 
Over Truro. 


KRAUSHAAR:—Three things this re- 
viewer would like to own from the 
summer group show at the Kraushaar 
Galleries are Cafe by Edward P. Jones, 
with its glowing, color-dragged whites 
and brushed delineation; New England 
Church, a powerful drawing by Wil- 
liam Kienbusch and Russell Cowles’ 
Hilltop which is much finer in color and 
spatial values at close hand than it 
looked in reproduction in a recent pub- 
lication. Other excellent paintings in 
this considerable group include Pink 
Masks, a still life of grace and person- 
ality by Andree Ruellan, Skull, a na- 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: — Mrs. Edith Halpert, 
director of the Downtown Gallery, New 
York, who has sold most of the paint- 
ings by William M. Harnett rediscover- 
ed since 1939, told this reporter here 
last month that the claim that many 
of them were painted by the late John 
F. Peto is “all wet.” Alfred Franken- 
stein, music and art critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, published exten- 
sive articles in that newspaper and in 
the Art Bulletin giving in detail the 
clues and “proofs” which prove to his 
satisfaction that Peto painted the pic- 
tures which Frankenstein calls “soft- 
style” Harnetts, Mrs. Halpert said that 
she found in Los Angeles a documented 
Harnett which she has sought for years 
and which contains everything needed 
to refute the critic’s claim. She will 
publish her side of the story later this 
year, she said. Meanwhile she looked 
over Southern California artists’ works 
with a view to a group exhibition in 
New York. 


* * * 


Aside from the Leonardo da Vinci 
exhibition (Art Dicest, June 1) the 
most stimulating current affair is the 
28th annual New York Art Directors 
Club exhibition of advertising and edi- 
torial art which is on view at the Art 
Center School through July 8. It has a 
special interest here where the Los 
Angeles Art Directors Club annually 
stages a similar show of work origi- 
nating on the Pacific Coast. The local 
group aims at a cross section of com- 
mercial art and ends up with the em- 
phasis on “corn.” By emphasizing pro- 
gressive work the highly selective New 
York show proves that good art, whether 
used to sell lingerie or enliven a home 
wall, is made of the same stuff. 


* * *& 


Jan Stussy, a young artist who 
teaches at UCLA, made a good im- 
pression with a one-man show at Amer- 
ican Contemporary Gallery. He is 
emerging for a Picassoid phase to be- 
come a painter of deep-colored figure 
and still life pictures. 

7” cs * 


The Dalzell Hatfield Gallery has an 
Artist’s Choice exhibition by members 
of its stable which brought out an ex- 
ceptionally fine large oil, Women of 
Morelia, by Millard Sheets, and notable 
canvases by Russell Cowles, Erle Loran, 
Dan Lutz and Richard Haines, among 
others. This show is on through July 16. 


* * * 


The Modern Institute of Art, Bever- 
ly Hills, after saying one week it 
would continue to operate on a modi- 
fied basis, reneged the following week. 
It is now closed, apparently for good, 
having only raised about one half of 
the $20,000 it sought to keep open. 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


A Briton’s America 


“American Painting” by Denys Sutton. 
1949. New York: Transatlantic Arts. 31 
pp. of text with 45 plates. $2.75. 


Of particular interest to American 
readers is this well-known British art 
writer’s history of our art development, 
from the Colonial period to speculations 
on the future of American painting. 
His is a sympathetic account, aware 
throughout of the unique loneliness and 
frustrations that have confronted paint- 
ers in the United States, as well as a 
cautious but optimistic view of the 
work that the next generations may 
create. Generally well-informed on cur- 
rent trends, Sutton is somewhat behind 
the times regarding the renewed popu- 
larity of 19th century landscape paint- 
ers. His evaluations of certain leading 
American painters also do not concur 
with the critical acclaim paid by their 
later compatriot critics. 

Speaking of Winslow Homer, for 
example, the author refers to “his grim 
battle to capture the chill formalities 
of the sea or of the snow-clad country- 
side” and defines his painting as “cold, 
glacial, repellent even, but it has a de- 
termined appeal.” Furthermore, Sutton 
ignores Homer’s tremendous influence 
on watercolor painting to consider him 
solely as a leader of a new realist school 
attempting “perhaps to create the his- 
torical style, the grand manner of paint- 
ing, which the American School so con- 
spicuously lacked.” Therein, Sutton 
claims, lay Homer’s greatness and his 
weakness. 

In Eakins, “prime master of realism,” 
the author sees an artist perfectly at- 
tuned to but limited by his environ- 
ment. Ryder is compared to Redon and 
called “not so much a mystical painter, 
but an artist in the international de- 
cadent style of Edvard Munch. 

In his discussion of contemporary 
painting the American reader of left-of- 
center orientation will find much more 
ground for concurrence, if less of a 
provocatively fresh point of view. Even 
so, Sutton may surprise the reader by 
his emphasis on the popularity of Sun- 
day painting in the United States, in 
which he sees expression of a great 
need for art, a need often denied by the 
American attitudes. 


Gothic Art 


“Gothic Painting” by Cyril G. E. Bunt. 
1949. New York: Transatlantic Arts, 
Inc. 36 pp. of text with 45 plates. $2.75. 


A stimulating text on the origin, 
characteristics and development of 
Gothic painting, this is written by a 
scholar for lay students, rather than 
erudite specialists in the period. The 
45 plates, in color and black and white, 
are well chosen to include such favor- 
ites as Fouquet’s wonderfully-organ- 
ized and crisply-delineated Virgin and 
Child; Jan van Eyck’s double portrait 
of Arnolfini and His Wife; Sasetta’s 
Journey of the Magi (from the Metro- 
politan Museum); Simone Martini’s ex- 
quisite Annunciation, as well as lesser 
known paintings from Spain, Portugal 


July 1, 1949 


and other better-represented European 
countries. 


De gas’ Letters 


“Degas Letters.” Edited by Marcel 
Guerin. Translated by Marguerite Kay. 
Oxford: Bruno Cassirer. Distributed by 
Studio Publications. 270 pp. Illustrated. 
$6.00. 


Letters by Degas to friends and pat- 
rons, together with correspondence be- 
tween Paul Poujaud and the editor, 
George Moore and Daniel Halevy, and 
additional notes, make the volume in- 
teresting supplementary reading on a 
great artist. Unfortunately, Degas was 
not the sort of letter writer whose pub- 
lished correspondence makes exciting 
or intimately revealing reading. But 
the letters do give a casual picture of 
how Degas lived, with emphasis on his 
art activities. Here and there a line or 
two is charged with emotion to break 
through the passivity of most of his let- 
ters, as when he writes in 1873: “My 
eyes are fairly well but-all. the.same I 
shall remain in the ranks of the infirm 
until I pass into the ranks of the blind. 
It really is bitter, is it not? Sometimes 
I feel a shiver of horror.” 


Hurter Fantasia 


“He Drew As He Pleased: A Sketch- 
book by Albert Hurter.” 1948. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. Unpaged. 
700 drawings. $5.00. 


Animated cartoon fans, students and 
admirers of fantasy in general will be 
interested in this collection of 700 
drawings by the late Albert Hurter, 
Swiss artist who found himself most 
enchantingly at home when sketching 
for the movies’ freest art form—in the 
studios of Raoul Barre and later, Walt 
Disney. Arranged and captioned by Ted 
Sears, a Disney friend and associate, 
the sketches range from doodles to orig- 
inal characterizations for such films as 
Snow White, Fantasia and other mod- 
ern cinema classics. 


Book Briefs 


Of unusual interest is the April issue 
of the Newark Museum’s new quarterly, 
The Museum, devoted to its rare, 1200- 
item Tibetan Collection, which is one 
of three such major collections in the 
United States. Twenty black and white 
illustrations highlight objects in the 
collection which numbers 112 paintings 
from the famous lamasery of Batang, 
important silver ceremonial vessels, 
costumes and other objects. Eleanor 
Olson contributed the text which traces 
the dramatic history of the collection. 

* * ok 

World Masters New Series, a group 
of attractive, pocket-sized books with 
handsome cardboard bindings, has been 
issued by Studio Publications. Printed 
on good paper, the first selections in the 
series offer texts by Anthony Bertram 
together with 48 black and white re- 
productions of varying quality. Botti- 
celli, Vermeer, Blake and Holbein are 
the first four titles in the series and, 
because of the linear style of the last 
two artists, the reproductions in these 
books are most satisfactory. It is good 
to see that the illustrations in the book 
on Vermeer are accompanied by cau- 
tious statements on attributions. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


38RD BIENNIAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PRINTS OF PRINT CLUB OF AL- 
BANY. Dec. 1-31. Albany Institute of Art. 
Open to all printmakers, All print media. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards 
due Oct. 27. Work due Nov. 4. For fur- 
ther information write Alice Pauline Scha- 
fer, 33 Hawthorne Ave., Albany 3. 


Indiana, Pa. 


7TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 15-Nov. 30. State Teach- 
ers College. Open to all living artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes total $750. Entry cards 
and work due Sept. 10. For further infor- 
mation write Orval Kipp, Art Dept., State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CALIFORNIA 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Associated 
American Artists Galleries. Open to all 
artists. Media: watercolor, pastel, gouache. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Aug. 20. 
Work due Aug. 26. For further information 
write Watson Cross, Jr., Sec’y, 934% S. 
Lake St., Los Angeles 6. 


New York, N. Y. 


3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF POLISH- 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. Oct. 1-15. Kosciusz- 
ko Foundation. Open to Polish artists or 
American artists of Polish descent. All 
media. Jury. Prizes total $175. Awards. 
Work due Sept. 15. For further informa- 
tion write Kosciuszko Foundation, 15 E. 
65 St. N. Y. C. 


ANNUAL PAINTING CONTEST. Seamen's 
Church Institute. Open to active merchant 
seamen. Media: portraits of seamen: oil, 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes total $55. Work 
due Oct. 1. For further information write 
Marjorie Dent Candee, Publicity Dir., Sea- 
men’s Church Institute, 25 South St., New 
York City. - 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 36TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 3-20. Na- 
tional Academy Galleries. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, mu- 
ral designs. Jury. ork due Sept. 19. For 
further information write Charles Har- 
sanyi, 30-10 83rd St., Jackson Heights, 
New York, 


Oakland, Calif. 


17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 2-Nov. 
6. Oakland Art Gallery. Open to all artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastel, drawings, prints. 
Jury. Work due Sept. 18. For further in- 
formation write Art Gallery, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oakland 7. 


Provincetown, Mass. 
35TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Aug. 7-Sept. 


5. Provincetown Art Association. Open to 

members (dues $2). Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints, sculpture. Jury. Fee $1. Work re- 
ceived July 29, 30. For further informtion 
write Provincetown Art Assoc., Province- 
town, Mass. 

Rockport, Mass. 

29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Aug. 6-Sept. 
18. Rockport Art Association. Open to 
members. Media: oils, watercolors, prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Jury. Prizes total $225. 
Work due July 25. For further informa- 
tion write Harriet K. Matson, Sec’ty., Rock- 
port Art Assoc., Rockport, Mass. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

14TH CERAMIC NATIONAL. Oct. 30-Dec. 
4. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. Open 
to all artists. Media: pottery, ceramic 
sculpture, enamels. Jury. Prizes: over 
$2,000. Entry fee $3. Work received at 
regional centers Sept. 12-24. For further 
information write Anna W. Olmsted, Dir., 
Syracuse Museum, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
4TH SOUTHEASTERN ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 2-16. High Museum of Art. 
Open to artists in Ga., N. C., S. C., Fla, 


Ala., Miss., Tenn., La. Media: oil, tem. 
pei watercolor. Jury. Purchase prizes to. 
tal $1,300. Entry cards due Sept. 1. Work 
received Sept. 1-15 at Cathcart Allied 
Storage Co., 134 Houston St. N.E., At. 
lanta, Ga. For further information write 
Ben E. Shute, High Museum, 1262 Peach. 
tree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Canton, Ohio 


2ND ANNUAL FALL SHOW. Sept. 18-Oct. 


16. Canton Art Institute. Open to present 
and former residents of Stark and adjoin- 
ing counties. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. Work re- 
ceived Aug. 29-Sept. 2. For further infor- 
mation write Art Institute, 1717 Market 
Ave., N., Canton, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio 


25TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT On OF 


OHIO WATERCOLOR - Nov. 
1949-July 1950. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present and former resi- 
dents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache, 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee $3 including mem- 
bership. Entry cards due oom 28. Work 

8 at Gallery, 480 E. Broad St. 
Columbus. For blanks and further infor- 
mation write Edith McKee Harper, Secy.- 
Treas., 1403. Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dallas, Tex. 


11TH ANNUAL TEXAS EXHIBITION. Oct. 


8-30. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 

to residents of Texas. Media: painting, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 
17. For further information write Dallas 
Museum, Dallas 10, Tex. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 


INGS & PRINTS. Oct. 30-Dec. 30. Walker 
Art Center. Open to artists of Iowa, Neb., 
No. Dak., So. Dak., Wis., Minn. Jury. Pur- 
chases. Work received Sept. 16-26. For fur- 
ther information write illiam M. Fried- 
man, Assist. Dir., Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis 5, Minn. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


24TH ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 


4-13. Arizona State Fair. Open to artists 
of Ariz. Entry cards due t. 19. Work 
due Oct. 24. For further information write 
Alfred Knight, Chairman, Fine Arts Dept. 
= State Fair Commission, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Sacramento, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR EXHIBITION, 


Sept. 1-11. Fair Grounds. Open to Calif. 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
prints, ceramics, metalwork, jewelry, weav- 
ing, photography. Jury. Prizes total $15,000. 
Entry cards and work due July 18. For 
ecards and further information write Ex- 
hibit Supervisor of Arts, Calif. State Fair 
Grounds, Sacramento. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


6TH ANNUAL ADIRONDACK CRAFTS- 


MEN’S EXHIBIT. Aug. 23-27. Harriets- 
town Town Hall. Open to all artists of 
Adirondack area. Media: painting, crafts. 
For further information write E. Blanch- 
ard Brown, Chairman, Guild House, Sara- 
nac Lake, N. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


15TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 


1-31, 1950. Butler Art Institute. Open to 
present and former residents of Ohio, 
Penna., Va., W. Va., Mich., Ind. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes total $1,100. 
Entry fee $1. Work due Dec. 11. For fur- 
ther information write Secretary, Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown 2. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


STACEY SCHOLARSHIP FUND: The John 
F. and Anna Lee Stacey Schola 
Fund, created to “foster high stand 
in study of form and color and their 
expression in drawing, painting, 
composition,” is open to American citi- 
zens, men and women, single or mar- 
ried. 18-35: though in exceptional cases 
age limit “or be extended. Scholarshi 
$1,500 for 12 months, 1949-50, will 
granted to successful competitors. Appli- 
cations due Aug. 1, 1949. For details: 
John F. and Anna Lee Stacey Scholar- 
ship Comm., Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


HALLMARK INTERNATIONAL ART COM- 


PETITION. Offers French & American art- 
‘(Continued on next page) 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING SCULPTURE 
G. |. APPROVED 


ILLUSTRATION MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG: BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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57th Street in Review 
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ture-studied composition of convincing 
strength by Henry Schnakenberg, Es- 
ther Williams Spring Fever, James 
Penney’s well-organized Ravine, Ber- 
nard Arnest’s color suffused, smoldering 
Cologne Cathedral and Gifford Beal’s 
Chinese Restaurant of fine realism. 
(Through July.) 


MacseTtH: A large pull of tides in Carl 
Gaertner’s Storm Island is one refresh- 
ing note in the group exhibition at 
Macbeth’s, and there are many others. 
Joseph DeMartini has three deeply 
rich canvases, with Rock Facets in the 
lead by a short margin. A weird light 
breaks the shadows of Raphael Gleits- 
mann’s Memory of the Ardennes, one 
of his intense, yet simplified, glazed 
landscapes of mystery. The watercolor 
Bluff House by Henry Gasser has ex- 
actly the opposite type of drama where 
everything is known to the observer. 
Feed Time by Herman Maril is solidly 
individual in treatment. Constance 
Richardson’s painting has Victorian 
realism, A new John Taylor The Land- 
ing is among his interesting best of 
half-imagined, half-seen. places along 
the coast. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS: A gallery al- 
ways awake and moving, Contemporary 
Arts, has arranged a summer show of 
“regulars” which has plenty of inter- 
est. Alf J. Stromsted’s pale deep Moun- 
tain Lake is one of the best. Rich use 
of color marks Stephen Csoka’s Two 
Nudes and also the Argonaut by Theo 
Hios. The Sewing Machine by Harold 
Baumbach has great primitive charm. 
Character and style in Briggs Dyer’s 
Conversation are as inherent as is pat- 
tern in Einar Lunden’s The White 
House and Samuel Koch’s Main Street. 
An original concept is Philip Pieck’s 
Dancing with Pipes, modestly but sig- 
nificantly colored. Dorothy Sherry’s 
Circus Fantasy and Nassos Daphnis’ 
The Innocents have decided qualities 
beyond the average.—M. L. 





[Continued from page 26] 


ists $30,000 in prizes for paintings of 
scenes with Christmas themes. Jury. Work 
due at regional centers; Pacific Coast dur- 
ing 15 days ending Sept. 3; Midwest and 
Southwest during 15 days ending Sept. 17: 
East and Southeast during 15 days ending 
Oct. 1. For detailed information write 
Viadimir Visson, Wildenstein & Co., 19 F. 
64th St., New York City. 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. $1,500 a year -stipend. Open 
to citizens of the U. S. and British Com- 
monwealth who on June 1, 1949 were not 
more than 30 years old and who then 
worked for not less than four years in art 
schools. To be submitted to jury: a group 
of work which represents ability, in what- 
ever medium, in the direction of mural 
painting. Application blanks and outline of 
roposed work due Nov. 4. Work due Dec. 
. For further information write Edwin 
Austin Abbey Memorial Scholarships, c/o 
Mr. Edward Hendry, 3 East 89th St., New 
York City 28. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


JAMES D. PHELAN AWARDS IN ART 
1949. Sept. 1-Oct. 2. Museum of Art. Open 
to native born citizens of California be- 
tween ages of 20 and 40. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, tempera, gouache; 2 examples to 
be submitted by each applicant. Jury. 
Awards total $2,000. Applicesiens and en- 
try blanks due Aug. 12. Work received 
Aug. 15-16 at San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Civic Center. For applications, entry 
blanks and further information write 

James D. Phelan Awards, 820 Phelan 

Bldg., San Francisco 2. 


July 1, 1949 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
"The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS ond NON-VETERANS 
, 208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
OLD MILL STU DIO Former Wayman Adams School 


John W. Pratten e Spaakenkill Road e Poughkeepsie, New York 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Augustus Peck, Supervisor Fall Term Begins September 26 


PAINTING * SCULPTURE * ETCHING « ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION *© TYPOGRAPHY «* LAYOUT « LETTERING 


Fall and Parttime * Day and Evening * Saturday and Sunday 


ARNOLD BANK GLENN FOSS ARTHUR OSVER 
WILLIAM BAZIOTES XAVIER GONZALEZ GABOR F. PETERDI 

MAX BECKMANN LOUIS GREBENAK GREGORIO PRESTOPINO 
JOHN I. BINDRUM ALFRED GUTZMER ABRAHAM RATTNER 
LOU BLOCK MILTON HEBALD JOHN ROBERT RILEY 
SYLVIA BRAVERMAN WILLIAM KIENBUSCH MANFRED SCHWARTZ 
BERNARD BRUSSEL-SMITH JOSEPH KONZAL CHARLES SEIDE 

PETER BUSA ALEXANDER KRUSE MORRIS SHULMAN 
VICTOR CANDELL NICHOLAS MARSICANO | SIDNEY SIMON 
RALSTON CRAWFORD JAMES A. MATHIEU MALVIN SINGER 

EDWIN DICKINSON WARREN NARDIN ISAAC SOYER 

JOHN FERREN PETER OLDENBURG REUBEN TAM 

Write to Gregory Ross, Secretary, for Free Catalog D. G.I. Approval. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4468, 8-4472 








the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street e new york city e« phone gramercy 7-3491 





summer session 
personally conducted 


‘by mr. hofmann 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 13 — sept. 2 
















A Summer School of Art 


Portrait & Sculpture Water Color in the Adirondacks 
Landecape Catherine E. Stanley Elizabethtown, New York 
Eugene SPIRO BARJANSKY TURNBULL 


Season Through Sept. 1 









THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MONTY AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND | DRAWinG 
, ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN SCULPTURE 


LEWIS 15 Miles to Old Mexico CERAMICS 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” MURAL & 


MMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE. CORONADO, CALIF. | ~ “ARTs 


. San Diege 
= aa SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFT 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. Orren R. Louden, Director Le Jolla 
P. ©. Box 953 “Approved for Veterans"* Califorale 


CHAUTAUQUA 


ART CENTER 
REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE 
Oil e Watercolor e Casein 


Lectures. 8 weeks of Symphony 
Concerts. Opera. All Summer 
Sports. An ideal summer colony. 


JULY and AUGUST 


N.Y.U. Courses Approved for G.l.’s 
WRITE FOR CATALOG D 


MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Secy. 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


I 
institute of design in Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION June 27 to Aug.6 
| for TEACHER TRAINING 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 27-AUGUST 19 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE LAWRENCE BARRETT 
Lew TILLEY JOHN G. ORMAI 


Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 

mural work shop and graphic arts 
asete by Mr. Johnstone on Art. 
: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ANYBODY CAN PAINT 
SIMPLIFIED HOME-STUDY COURSE IN OILS 
Ideal for Beginners, Shut-Ins, Advanced 


Pupils 
Buy One Lesson at a Time—Free Critiques 
Gift-Day Coupon and Catalogue Free 
$1.00 Brings Sample Lesson 
ane shag + sag ee PRICKETT 


ork Harbor, Maine 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses in 
Pelnting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Desiga, 
Feshions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Stillwater Art Colony 


STILLWATER, MINN. 
July 23 - August 27 


Painting Crafts 


University of Minn. Credit. 


mW DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


manna ( 


[/ \llustration + Interior 


Illustration « Drawing « Painting. 
Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 


Write for free Cataleg 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGS 3, ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL 


LAYTON 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 579, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 

(Continued from page 20] 

the totalitarian state philosophy 
whether it be of left or right. 


3. Modern Art is the antithesis of 
Communism in that it is highly indi- 
vidualistic, abhors dictation and con- 
formity to any party line and prefers 
the profound to the obvious expression. 
The fact that it was purged by Hitler 
and has been consistently repressed by 
Stalin (witness Shostakovich and other 
would - be - individualists in Russia) 
proves this statement. Both dictators 
called this esthetically radical art 
“perverted’—as does Mr. Dondero. 

4. Artists who are progressives in 
their art and have broken with the 
discredited limitations of academic nat- 
uralism, tend also to be economic and 
political progressives, They therefore 
join liberal or “radical” organizations 
or support such causes as a matter of 
course with the purpose of improving 
conditions or bringing about various 
political or other reforms—by the dem- 
ocratic process. Communists also join 
such organizations and programs—with 
the ultimate purpose of destroying 
democracy and all civil rights. 

5. In many organizations into which 
Communists have penetrated and even 
gained control are many “innocents” 
who are not aware of what has hap- 
pened. It is unfair to ignore them. 


6. Some artists, like some other peo- 
ple, grow and change their political 
beliefs. There are those who, a dozen 
years or more ago, were sympathetic 
to, or members of, the Communist 
Party, who have publicly repudiated 
that association and become active op- 
ponents thereof and yet are pilloried 
today for their former acts with no 
credit or mercy given for their change 
of heart and mind. This is both short- 
sighted and raucously unfair. There are 
such artists on Mr. Dondero’s list. 

The most vicious aspects of this 
latest smearing attack on modern art 
are twofold. Its all-inclusiveness will 
prevent the achievement of its one 
possible useful function—the forcing of 
the actual Communists among artists 
out into the open; they can now still 
camouflage themselves amidst the host 
of maligned liberals. The other is the 
fantastic confusion of modern art as 
“communistic.” 


It is the responsibility of the Art 
World to take constructive action in 
this accelerating situation. A tempo- 
rary committee has already been form- 
ed representing artists, art museums, 
critics, educators, collectors, dealers 
and magazines. This committee should 
be made permanent with elected repre- 
sentatives of each interested party. It 
could start its work by hearing, when 
and if requested, the case of each art- 
ist or organization accused by Mr. Don- 
dero or other Government agencies as 
being “subversive,” and of making a 
report clearing those innocent of the 
charge. It might be well to have it 
consider. other cases and, where the 
charges were found to be true, to make 
such reports also. It could then add a 
constructive service by making widely 
available condensed information on 
valid modern art and its values. Such 
positive action is a minimum program. 
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art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Illustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 

Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 

Fine Arts 


PHONE EX 4138 
2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, 
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nstitute of 
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‘om ontemporary 


tha 


Unique 3-year workshop training in the 
arts and humanities. Symposium lectures, 
exhibitions, recitals by distinguished guex 
artists, and Advisory Board members, 
G. 1. APPROVED. 
For catalog, write Registrar 
1322 NEW YORK AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


¢ j HK A R WATERCOLOR 


COURSES 
Portrait and Landscape 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


June 28 through September 2 
Write: Mrs. Dorothy Keerl, 878 Cress St., Laguna Beach 


Anne F. Abbott, irector, 
2013 Eye St., N.W. Wee ont Ds 


STUDIO SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. ne faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art, 
& Fashion ‘eonation, Life Drawing, Costume 
Millinery Design. 10 years placement of gradu- 
ates. Fall Term: September 6. 
Write for Catalog. a 

ISABEL AFFLECK, Direc 

229 East éth Street, Cincinnati Ohio 


ART CAREER SCHOOL== 


Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. ‘Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Fall term Sept. 26. 
Write or telephone; 
MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 

Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M% 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. d& 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy mal 
University activities. 
Fall term registration: Sept. 19, 1949 
For information address 
Room 20 | 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, 


JUNE 13th-SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Provincetown, Mass. 
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the School for= 
Art Studies 


250 WEST 90TH ST., N. Y. 24 


CLASSES IN... 
e@ PAINTING 
e COMPOSITION 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ILLUSTRATION 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Veterans Accepted 


SUMMER SESSION STARTS JUNE 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Dir. 


Tel. SC 4-9518 
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TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 
Bex 891 Taos, New Mexice 


i. wh) HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 
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itstanding professional work. 

and advertising art. B.F.A. and M.F.A. 

2S Interior decoration, ceramics. 
Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
1262 Peachtree St., N.E. “ATLANTA, GA. 


Gu D, 


THEODORE BRENSON wit circct the 
POTOWOMUT SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


The modern school on the shores of Narragansett Bay 


July 5 — August 26 
For information write to —— Summer School of _ 
Wampanoag Road, Potowomut, East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


RINGLING “'“ 


Study Art in sunny Florida. ae > out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 

tories. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 12 

weeks commencing June 18. Write for ~~ 

& folder “In a Sunshine.” Address: 

A. Kaiser, 

Sang aners y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


sams non! & 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 979, Chicage 4, Il. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876, Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
ei ala ct nae eee ciaeie ese 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION _ fer Reewity 
Training Here pa Life Dividends 
—, 2 WEEKS’ SUMMER Coarses 
. SPECIAL COURSES FOR =n 
Profi all branches 
Fashion. Credits. Approved by oly 


Register Now. Send for Cireslar 37. Phone C®. 5-2077. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52é St.) New York 19 


mT PAINTING crovrs 


Once per week © 312 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life * Still Life » + Beauties Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 


July 1, 1949 

















Summer Art Schools 


IN OUR PUSH-BUTTON SOCIETY, More and 
more people look forward to vacation- 
time as the time to stop punching type- 
writer keys or signing memos and to 
get down and create something. At 
least that is one woman’s explanation of 
the tremendous revival of interest in 
painting that has occurred in every part 
of the country.. Whether or not it is 
correct, “Sunday painters” will be hap- 
py to learn that they can get good, 
competent instruction during their sum- 
mer vacation, even if that consists only 
of one or two weeks, or, for that mat- 
ter, even if it consists only of week- 
ends. And, as has already been stressed 
here, that doesn’t mean taking the nose 
from one grindstone and putting it to 
another. Most of the schools to be men- 
tioned below are near summer theatres, 
swimming, boating and other ingredi- 
ents of a well-rounded vacation. 

Advocates of the healthful life will 
probably be delighted with Huckleberry 
Mountain Workshop Camp. Tuition is 
$10 per week with room and board, vary- 
ing from $15 to $25. Ten o’clock schol- 
ars beware—you rise at 7:30 A.M. Write 
to the Camp located in Henderson- 
ville, N. C. 


Studio Five for painting and the 
dance is at 11 Brewster St., Province- 
town, Mass. Tuition for art classes is 
$15 per week. Also out Massachusetts 
way is the Priscilla Beach School of 
Art in Plymouth. Tuition, including 
room and board, is $55 for resident 
students. Those lucky enough to have 
a three-week vacation may study with 
Robert G. Tompkins at North Truro, 
Mass. The session _runs from July 10 
through July 30. Another Cape Cod 
school is run by Xavier Gonzalez at 
Wellfleet. Tuition is $25. per week and 
living accommodations can be arranged 
through the school. You can also study 
under Hans Hofmann at Provincetown, 
Mass., for $20 per week plus a regis- 
tration fee of $5. At 149 Commercial 
St., Provincetown, is The Provincetown 
Art Center where Peter Busa teaches 
art and Ruth Reeves teaches textile de- 
sign. Morning classes only, for those 
who take their vacation as well as their 
art seriously, are offered by Edmund 
Oppenheim at the Colony School of 
Art, also in Provincetown. 


Further north in Dorset, Vermont, Jay 
Connaway offers classes at the Conna- 
way Art School. Rates per week are 
$35. For those who can’t get away dur- 
ing the week, there is the $15 three-day 
week-end. However, no raw beginners 
are accepted. In Arlington, Vermont, 
Charles Cagle has a summer class offer- 
ing instruction in all phases of painting 
at only $10 per week. Living accom- 
modations can be arranged through the 
school. Back in Dorset, Hermann Gross 
and Hildegard Rath offer both begin- 
ners and advanced students instruction 
in painting. 

Chris Ritter and Antonio Mattei have 
set up shop in Ogunquit, Maine. Tuition 
is $10 per week and room and board 
can be arranged from $25 per week. 
Also in Ogunquit, Serge Novin wel- 
comes beginners as well as advanced 
students, and there is also the Forum 
School of Art, organized by Allan Bow- 
man, Harmon Neill and Robert Winton. 

—P.L. 





SPECIAL 
SUMMER SESSION 


july Sth— august 26th 


drawing & painting 
from life, still life 
and landscape 


NATIONAL 
ART STUDENTS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


advertising art 
industrial design 
illustration 

fine arts 


fall semester begins Sept. 9th 
write for information 


kann 
institute of art 


9010 melrose ave., w. hollywood 46, calif. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT @ MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegell 


FIFTEENTH SEASON—Opening July Sth, 1949 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 





School of Design for Women 


For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 


Harrison, New York 
tising art, art education, fash- 


ion design, fashion illustration, 


INSTITUTE painting, interior decoration. 


Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Samlos. 

OF ; 1326 N. Broad Street, 


Phila. 21, Pa. 








MIAMI ART SCHOOL 
Fine and Commercial Art, Interior 
Design, Fashion Illustration. 1-, 
2-year courses. Solid, sound in- 
struction. Prepare now for dis- 
tinguished career. Approved for 
Veteran training.. 

Write Byron Newton, Director, 
1822-D Biscayne Boulevard, 

Miami 36, Fla. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


5S West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO. 5-8706 








WANTED — ART INSTRUCTOR 


One of South's leading Art Institutions de- 
sires services of nationally known artist to 


teach commencing September. Give com- 
Plete details and salary expected. You 
must be “TOPS” or do not waste your time. 
Box 210, c/o Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art fer indestry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashien li- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Iestration. interler decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 








AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B'WAY, N.Y.31 FO 8-1350 


FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 


LEON FRIEND 

JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL ete 


Summer Classes - O 
for Registration ow 
Approved for Veterans 


PINE BROOK & 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
Saranac Lake in the Adirondacks 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 12, 1949 
University Credit, Catalog: 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ART Syracuse, N.Y. 


SUMMER OUTDOOR PAINTING 


S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Personal Instruction 
SCHOOL OF 


Beginners & Advanced 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


© & Along Hudson River 
© In vicinity of New York 

School of 

Creative 


og “AD” Day © Eve. © Sat. 
Ause” HOME STUDY COURSE 
Painting & 
Modern Dance 


54 W. 74 St., W.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


Summer Session 
| PROVINCETOWN 
| June 13—September 3 
|| Kenneth Campbell 
Giglio Dante 


G.1. Approved — For Catalog Write: 
Five Otis Place, Beston 8, Mass. 


PAINTING 


Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JUNE 15 THRU SEPTEMBER 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Advanced Students. Beginners. 
Write for Circular: 
216 Belvoir Ave. BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commerrial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
fashion illustration, interior decorating, portrait, as 
life, oe anee. Rooms available reasonable rates. Next 
starts September 12. Limited enrollment. 
Seen GI. Bill of Rights. 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. ler St. Miami, Fic. 


Lautrec in Chicago 
[Continued from page 10] 


as his work.” But Lautrec learned fast. 
In 1892, he produced two of the best 
of all his lithographs, Au Moulin Rouge; 
La Goulue et Sa Soeur and L’Anglais au 
Moulin-Rouge. 

The four zinc plates were done for a 
single lithograph in color for advertis- 
ing an American printing firm, Ault E. 
Wiborg & Co., of Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. It was Lautrec’s only 
lithographic zinc, executed for easier 
and less risky transportation across the 
ocean. 

One of the most fascinating items in 
the show is the sketch book Lautrec 
did at 16. In 1878, at 14, he fell from 
his horse while hunting with his sports- 
man father, the Count Alphonse de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and broke both his 
legs. A sickly boy, his legs healed slow- 
ly and ceased to grow, while his body 
developed normally. It was thus he was 
dwarfed. During the slow period of his 
recovery, the boy amused himself draw- 
ing, for which he had shown an aptitude 
almost from infancy. The sketches in 
the book now on display show not only 
competence in getting a likeness but an 
astonishing flair for action. One draw- 
ing of a coach and horses compares 
favorably with what Constantin Guys 
was doing in the Second Empire. 

The circus fascinated Lautrec, as it 
was doing another young painter, Seu- 
rat. Lautrec’s best circus painting,Jn 
the Circus Fernando: The Ringmaster, 
is now in the collection of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and an outstanding 
canvas in the show. The masterpiece 
of his friend Seurat, Sunday Afternoon 
on the Grande Jatte, can be seen a few 
steps away in the Birch-Bartlett Col- 
lection. 

Seurat was his companion for a time, 
too, at the music halls, and it was there 
and in the cafes that Lautrec encoun- 
tered most of the glamorous celebrities 
who people his lithographs. Unfortu- 
nately, there was “wine and strong 
drink” to be had in the cabarets as well 
as girls. Acute alcoholism set in. He 
was sent to a sanitorium for the insane 
in February, 1899, and after intervals 
of insanity and renewed creative en- 
ergy, Lautrec died in September, 1901. 

In one of these creative intervals he 
painted The Opera Messalina at Bor- 
deaux, impressed by Mle. Granne in the 
role Roman courtezan. This picture, of 
date 1900, is the latest in the Art Insti- 
tute show. It was done twelve years 
after The Ringmaster. The two are at 
the opposite ends of the short expanse 
of intensive creative energy of one of 
the foremost of the Moderns. 


AMERICAN ARTIST, 
REPRESENTED IN NU- 
MEROUS MUSEUMS 
ABROAD, WISHES 
TEACHING POSITION 
WITH PROMINENT IN- 
STITUTION. 


Box 563 
THE ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59 St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(formerly 
Cleveland School of Art) 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

First: June 20-July 29 Second: Aug. 1-Sept. 9 

Landscape Painting Graphies 

Sculpture 
jing Art Industr! 

Fashion Illustration Painting ‘Techolnees — and others — 


Folder on Request 
Juniper Road & Magnolia Drive, Cleveland 6, Ohie 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


; AVERY MEMORIAL 
? 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


a CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST * 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Conn. 


GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL | 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 


SUMMER ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Box 159 
June 27th — 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


FINE ART 
Say couse, 
ay 


BUTERA Fine anrs 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans 
Write for Catglogue A.D. 


240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP'T. OF EDUCATION 


FLORIDA 


SUMMER TERM IN SESSION 
Fine Arts, Commersial Arts, Airbrash. Individes! 
instrection. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbes, Director 


FIST Vie ae he ee ao ee 


Summer School of 


ROS A Portrait Painting 


June 27 to September 8 

L E On Cape Cod, 6 Kendall Lat 
Provinestown, Mass. 

For Further Information and Catalogue Address: ROSA LEE, 

¢/e Hoffman Studio, 30 E. Adams Street, Chicago, lil. 


THE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial — 


Art, Advertising Art 
Teacher Training. 


W. PALM BEACH 


INSTITUTE | 


‘ 
4 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Bet 2 


The Art Digest 





COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Recreation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


Skowhegan School of 
Painting and Sculptur 


HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 
and Visiting Artiste, including: 

KARL KNATHS GEORGE GROSZ 
ARTHUR OSVER WILLIAM ZORACH 
JACK LEVINE LEONARD BOCOUR 
G.I. Bill Approval Opens June 27 
Request Catalog D. 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 
UMBERTO 


157 a <a 
8 
After July Ist o F A RT 


Te Jatly 
JULY - AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASs. 


Catalog A on Request S c H ° Oo L 
E. GLOUCESTER, ome 
APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


[NstiTuTe 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Craf 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dees. 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: BRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in eo lal classes. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 

Write for Catalogue 
. ¥Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


training in the Visual Arts: 
fo Painting, pe mame Commercial 
Art, and History - Summer term: 
June 13-August 5. VB: pole inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


WILLIAM FISHER ART SCHOOL 
JULY Ist — LABOR DAY 
PAINTING — HANDICRAFTS 
For information 
8th oe ART SCHOOL 
33 West Sth S$ New York City. 


July 1, 1949 


13th St. & N 


Mcllhenny Collection 


[Continued from page 7] 


To understand the complete reversal 
of the painter’s visual approach to ob- 
jects, in fact, a visitor need only con- 
trast the subtleties of the Chardin Hare 
and the bold contrasts of Marsden Hart- 
ley’s Red Lobster. 

Nevertheless, threads of appreciation 
knit the collection into a consistent 
whole. The creative handling of many 
figures, for example, binds together 
Delacroix’s Death of Sardanapalus, At 
the Moulin Rouge by Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Renoir’s Judgement of Paris (three 
of the best known paintings in the 
collection); while sensitivity in relating 
pigment to emotional stimulus is evi- 
dent in Renoir’s Mlle. Legrand, Van 
Gogh’s moving Rain and Watkins’ por- 
trait of the slim, sensitive young Mc- 
Ilhenny, himself. 

Difference in the approach of the art- 
ist to his work, the MclIlhenny collec- 
tion seems to say, lies less in the crea- 
tive intent than in the actual environ- 
ment. 

Differences in emotional pitch, how- 
ever, run parallel in any era. Van 
Gogh’s Rain and Seurat’s The Models 
painted a year apart, serve to point up 
such differentials. Movement dominates 
the Van Gogh; while careful composi- 
tional placement of objects, geometri- 
cally considered, keynotes the Seurat, 
and is accompanied by a dryness of 
stroke at variance with the wet fluidity 
of the Van Gogh. 

Thus what the MclIlhenny aggregate 
tends to prove is the great common 
denominator of creative taste in a world 
that constantly challenges visual veri- 
ties. (Until Sept. 9.) 


Parke-Bernet Season 


[Continued from page 21] 


Renoir, Manet, Gaugin, Van Gogh, 
Rouault and others in sales from the 
collections of Joseph H. Hirshhorn and 
Stanley N. Barbee, the Wadsworth Trust 
and other groups. American paintings 
also maintained a high popularity with 
Among the Led Horses by Frederic 
Remington bringing $7,000 and The 
Birthplace of Herbert Hoover, West 
Branch, Iowa, by Grant Wood going 
for only $500 less. Rembrandt Peale 
and Winslow Homer works also brought 
high prices. 

Books and prints showed a steady 
popularity, although the prices in gen- 
eral seemed to be leveling off. The 
collection of etchings and engravings of 
Joseph H. Seaman, comprising works 
of Diirer, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Mer- 
yon, Whistler, Haden, Bone, Cameron 
and McBey sold in two sessions for 
$90,067. Of note were the “hundred 
Guilder” print, Christ Healing the Sick 
by Rembrandt which went for $7,500, 
Rembrandt’s etching of The Young 
Haaring for $3,200 his Ephraim Bonus, 
Jewish Physician for $3,000 and Clement 
de Jonghe, Printseller for $2,600 (see 
page 19). 

The gallery will reopen in Septem- 
ber at temporary quarters at 110 East 
58th Street and hopes to be able to 
move into their new building now un- 
der construction at 980 Madison Avenue 
sometime in the Fall of 1949, It is to 
be hoped that no further calamities de- 
lay this ambitious schedule. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 4—August 27 


For information kindly write 
Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


vy, HOLLYWOOD 
Ze4 ART CENTER School 


1905 N. Highland Ave. HE 4067 
Hollywood, Calif. Henry Lovins, Dir. 


SUMMER FACULTY Charles Keck—-WC Landscape 
Eugene Baird—indust. Des. Henry Lion—Sculpture 
Derothy Briscoe—Fash. Illust. Mena Sue Lovins—Ceramies 
Flavie Cabral—Oil Painting Bayard Underwoed—Techniques 
Ralph Forkam—Iilustration Osear Van Young—Oi! Painting 
Douglas Heyes—Silk Screen William Woelfson—Lithography 


Fall Semester opens August 29, 1949 
Address Registrar 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


(Formerly assistant in Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
Cape Cod School of Art, founded 1900) 


G.I. Approved—Write to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


GROSS-RATH ART CLASSES 
GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 
LANDSCAPE e PORTRAIT e STILL LIFE 
Westhill Road 


DORSET VERMONT 


CERTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Art, 
Costume Design, Illustration, Design for Industry, 


Interior Design, Fashion Art, Sculpture and Painting. 
Minneapolis School of Art 
G4th year ... An illustrated catalogue upon request 
200 East 25th Street « Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


Paint this Summer on Cape Cod 


SCHOOL OF ART 

JUNE 27th TO SEPTEMBER 3rd 
Approved Under G.1. Bill Write for Cireular to 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78, North Trure, Mass. 


STUDY ART THIS SUMMER ON 


BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 
ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 
OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


% 


905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 





































































































































Next to talent comes the 
tools of expression. Give 
your art ego the best tools. 
Use DELTA brushes .. . 
superior quality and per- 
formance . . . flattering to 
ability . .. designed to 
augment the 


TOUCH 
of 
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There is a tested and a 
proved DELTA BR 
for any medium. 


Ask your art dealer to 
show the DELTA line. 


























































































































































































































(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 







An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 







NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER . 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NaTIONAL DirectoR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 


R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, Leute BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CO 


VY GROSSE, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 


* GRANT, GEORG 
LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, 


EARS, JOHN W. 
SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 





A Notable Announcement 


The Art Commission of the City of 
New York on June 13 unanimously ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Fine 
Arts Federation of New York that the 
League’s Color Program be adopted as 
a prerequisite for all paintings to be 
acquired by the City of New York. This 
is outlined in the following letter from 
Richard F. Bach, president of the Fine 
Arts Federation, to William Adams 
Delano, president of the Art Commis- 
sion of the City of New York: 

“For some years the Standing Com- 
mittee on Painting of the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York has endorsed 
the use, in all public work in this field, 
of pigments with a known history for 
permanence. The matter was brought 
up at the annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration, April 28, 1949. I quote from 
the Committee’s recommendations: 

“Tt is recommended that The Art 
Commission of The City of New York 
establish as a prerequisite for accep- 
tance of any painting submitted to it 
for acquisition by the City of New York, 
a statement signed by the artist-painter, 
that he has used for this painting only 
artists’ paints made of pigments with 
a known history for permanence. 

“We. enclose for your use a supply 
of a folder that lists such pigments. 
This is issued by the National Com- 
mittee on Technique of the American 
Artists Professional League, and is ac- 
cepted as definite by artists throughout 
the United States, by the leading Amer- 
ican manufacturers of artists’ paints, 
and by outstanding American paint 
chemists and physicists. 

“*Because the present recommended 
action assures permanent color in paint- 
ings that come within the scope of your 
responsibilities, the Federation hopes 
that you will give this suggestion the 
serious consideration that we, as a 
Committee, believe it deserves.’ 

“As President of the Fine Arts Fed- 
eration of New York, and subject to 
later approval by the Board of Direc- 
tors of this body, I send you the above 
recommendations, in the hope that they 
will receive the serious consideration 
of the Commission.” 

The approval of the Art Commis- 
sion is recognition of the fine achieve- 
ments of the League’s Committee on 
techniques since it pioneered in this 
field of color permanency and natural- 
ly is very gratifying, not only to the 
League but to our color manufacturers. 


Calling Our Medal-Designers 


We have a letter from Mrs. Nellie 
Taylce Ross, director of the Mint, call- 


THOMPSON, STOW WEGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, J 





ing our attention to an invitation of a 
Congress organized in Paris by the In- 
ternational Federation of Medal Issuers, 
for an International Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Medals which will take place 
at the Museum of the Mint in Paris in 
October next, 

The Director of the Mint in Paris 
will -be particularly pleased in this con- 
nection to see the artists of our coun- 
try represented. Mrs. Ross wishes us 
to invite them to take part in this 
showing. This exhibition will be called 
the Salon International de la Medaille 
1949 and any interested parties may ob- 
tain full information by writing to Mrs. 
Ross, Director of the Mint, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Kappa Pi National Award 


Miss Betsy Berry Jones, junior art 
major of the Mississippi State College 
for Women, was adjudged the winner 
in the nation-wide essay contest spon- 
sored by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League among more than 50 
college and university chapters of 
Kappa Pi, National honorary art fra- 
ternity. 

The subject of the essay was how 
Ameriean Art Week was observed by 
each Chapter of Kappa Pi, and the 
prize was the gravure In Devil’s Bend 
by Albert T. Reid. The details of this 
unusual and far reaching contest were 
handled by Marie B. Ryan of Kearney, 
Nebraska, National Editor of the 
Sketchbook of Kappa Pi. 

Miss Jones is the President-elect of 
the Rho Chapter of Kappa Pi and is 
also editor-elect of Meh Lady, the Col- 
lege Yearbook. College honor societies 
to which Miss Jones has been elected 
are: Mortarboard, Lantern, and Torch. 
She will be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Council next year and will serve 
as an art editor of the Spectator, 
campus newspaper. She has also been 
a member of Palette and Brush, campus- 
wide art club. The home of this versa- 
tile and talented art major is in Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

The feature events of American Art 
Week on the campus of the Mississippi 
College for Women included lectures, 
demonstrations and exhibits. An ex- 
hibition tea sponsored by Kappa Pi and 
Palette and Brush, and an art radio 
broadcast were also featured, all cli- 
maxed by a banquet sponsored by 
Kappa Pi. The League is indeed in- 
debted to Kappa Pi for its splendid 
and effective support of American Art 
Week and extends its congratulations 
to Miss Jones and the Rho Chapter. We 
hope our teamwork will make it even 
greater this coming year. 


The Art Digest 


: ALBERT T. REID 
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How Much Can We Take? 


A letter and clippings some time back will interest all 
American artists. David Blower of our California Chapter 
wrote: “As a close follower of your columns in ArT DIGEST 
and an artist-interested in the economic status of American 
artists I would like to bring to your attention the enclosed 
clipping from the Daily News.” He asks: “Can it be there 
is a scarcity of the product of the American Artist? Or am : ees 
I being too patriotic?” 

No, Mr. Blower, there is no scarcity of our American 
product and you are not being too patriotic but you may 
get yourself called a fascist or some other kind of a name 
by some of these people with their foreign ideologies. The 
clipping Mr. Blower sent is topped with a large four-column 
cut showing a “Collector,” as he designates himself, seated 
in front of a large selection of foreign paintings. The cap- 
tion underneath says there are 1,500 of these which he hopes 
“will wind up in American homes.” 

The large caption across the page reads “European Art 
to be Shown at Bullock’s.” This “collector” is, according to 
the article, an Italian-born American citizen. He has picked 
up the work of 106 artists, we are informed, which he hopes 
to place in the “average American home.” A quick view does 
not convince one they are any great works of art, but that 
is not the question. From the standpoint of our American 
artist, 1,500 paintings is a considerable number. That is more 
than the New York, New Jersey, California and Ogunquit, 
Maine, shows combined. 

This might be bearable if that were all, but there are 
many other such “collectors” and dealers in this European 
stuff. Two such dealers in New York recently retired from 
business to pleasant estates which they had been able to 
purchase from the profits of but a few years in this business. 
Keep in mind this great lot of stuff is brought into this 
country absolutely duty-free. These pictures were painted 
mostly by second and third rate artists whose standard of 
living and costs are very much lower than those of the 
American artist. Their rents are negligible compared with 
ours. 

And the chances are, many of them—most of them—are 
living on the handouts our country is extending them. Par- pa: Seo 
ticularly this is so where the 1,500 paintings came from. LALHeru pid it 
Here is something we are getting back for our ERP funds. td, 5 
Some of our brighter people are always inventing cliches a 
and smart sayings like “Art knows no boundaries.” But our 
American artist becomes quite aware of boundaries and 
limitations when it comes to the cost for living and housing 
when he bumps into such competition as this. Maybe we are 
going to need a refresher course on the subject of Protective 
Tariffs. ; 

It is just such things as this which brought the American 
Artists Professional League into being. And such things can 
hardly be ignored by the League. Another recent letter re- 
vives this incident. Possibly we may be of assistance to the 
Treasury Department in ascertaining the original cost of 
this kind of foreign art, and the profits in it that make it so; 
attractive to collectors. 


Testimonials From Our Grateful Friends 


Years ago when Packard hit upon the slogan “Ask the - 
man who owns one,” it put its finger on the most dependable 
kind of advertising. Of course it had to be a good car and 
have the unqualified approval of its owners, else it could 
hardly risk letting it go at that. The League has this same 
sort of standing among its members to produce the sort of 
letters we receive, such as: 

Miss Ethel MacLean is very laudatory and writes she is | 
“most appreciative of what you’re doing for me.” Clyde G. PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
Ellis of Tujumga, California, hastens to send in his dues that 2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
he may not forget them and says he is “repaid in the two 
Pages of League news.” Mrs. Esther Haber Voletsky of New CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
York appreciates the courtesies and interest and hopes we 
can continue our “wonderful work.” George Tschamber of 
Jamaica, New York, thinks the “dry gulcher article was 
Simply excellent” and that our “frequent mention of the 
copyright problems will keep the artists alert on the subject 
and perhaps many will write their congressman.” Mrs. Emma aes eo 
Gibson of New Jersey, Chairman of the Penny Art Fund, RA meine 
thanks us for our “splendid boost” and “knows it will help.” Mladic AMabeiitic: = «ws ian 

These are selections at random and scattered, and evi- hie Mi a doprezesei 
dence appreciation of their membership in the League. And 
this reminds us you can be a member of the League if you 
are not already one.—ALBERT T. REID. 


July 1, 1949 

























































































































































































































































































*Read our FREE 36-page technical 
Booklet on the Formulation of 
Artists’ Colors. Ask your dealer or 
write for your copy. 


























































































Guaronteed statement of 
composition on every tube as specified 
by The American Artists Professional League. 

































































AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute July 3-30: 
School Exhibition. 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Municipal Art Gallery July 1-Aug. 
15: Work by Hokusai. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery July 15-Sept. 26: 
Art Schools, U.S.A., 1949. 


ATHENS, GA. 

Georgia Museum To July 15: Paint- 
ings by 4 Former Students. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum July 15-Aug. 1: 
Architectural Models and Designs. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art July: Prints by 
Toulouse-Lautrec; Goya to Braque. 
Walters Gallery July: European 
Silver from Maryland Collections. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery July: 
Paintings, Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery July: 
American Paintings. 
Doll & Richards July: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Holman’s Print Show July: Fine 
Prints, Old Maps, Americana. 
Institute of Contemporary Art July: 
Closed. 

Museum of Fine Arts July 14-Sept. 
25: 40 Years of Canadian Paint- 
ing; To Aug. 12: Flower Prints. 
Vose Galleries 7o July 2: Harold 
Rotenberg. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery July 22-Aug. 
15: Polish-American Artists. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Sept. 15: The 
Islamic Style; 18th Century Eng- 
land; 19th Century French Paint- 
ings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute From July 6: Tou- 
louse-Lautrec Exhibition; To July 
10: Better Rooms Competition; 
July: Prints by Goya. 

Associated American Artists July: 
Contemporary American Painting. 
Public Library July: Painiings by 
Michael Rekucki; Religious Scuip- 
ture by Sister Mary Thomasita. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum July: 20th Century 
Printmakers; Students Exhibition. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Museum of Art July: Masterpieces 
in Miniature; Contemporary Amer- 
ican Paintings and Sculpture. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center July: Likeness of 
America—1680-1800; Jeweler’s Art 
of the Indian. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts July: Etchings 
and Lithographs. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Sept. 6: New- 
berry Collection of Drawings. 
EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 

Guild Hall July 7-27: 17 Americans. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
Huckleberry Mt. Artists Colony 
From July 15: National Annual, 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Academy of Arts To Aug. 14: The 
Arts of China and Japan; July 14- 
$1: Paintings by Jean Charlot. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery July: Restoration 
Textiles by Scalamandre. 


KENNEBUNK, ME. 
Brick Store Museum 70 July 23: 
Paintings and Relics of Alaska. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Lawton Park July 2-10: 
Community Art Exhibition. 
Academy Green From July 16: Out- 
door Community Art Exhibition. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
County. Museum 7o July 15: 
ardo da Vinci Exhibition. 
Cowie Galleries July: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Esther's Alley Gallery July: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries July: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Stendah! Galleries July: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries July: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
Vigeveno Galleries July: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Frances Webb Galleries Jily: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum July: New Di- 
rections in Modern Painting; To 
July 17: Sculpture 
Kassier. 

MADISON, WIS. 
Union Gallery To July 8: Maager- 
pieces of Art. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery July 3-31: Lobmeyr 
Glass; July 10-30: Ex-Votos From 
Provence, 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

Manley Butler Gallery To July os 


Portraits by Patricia Tate. < 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Sept. 1; Paint- 
ings of Early Minnesota; To Oct. 
2: Chinese Frescos; Drawings from 
De Laittre Collection. 

Walker Art Center 7o July $1: Mod- 
ern Painters in Minnesota; John 
T. Baxter Collection. 

NANTUCKET, MASS. 

Kenneth Taylor Galleries To July 
10: Contemporary American Paint- 
ings, Loan Show; Rowlandson 
Prints. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum July: Tibetan Life 
é@ Culture; From July 10: Birds 
in Art; From July 5: Materials 
and the Artist. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild July 38-16: Paint- 
ings by Gail Symon and Leslie 
Randall; July: General Exhibition. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center July: Permanent Collec- 
tions. ; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Aug. 19: Water- 
color Exhibition; To Sept. 15: 
Marionettes by the Haineses. 
Contemporary Art Assoc. July: In- 
animate Forms Exhibition. 
De Braux Galleries July: 
French Paintings. 

Museum of Art July: Mcllhenny 
Collection; To Sept. 15: Rouault’s 
Miserere Prints; To Sept. 11: 
Sculpture Exhibition. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts and Crafts Center To July 5: 
Studio Group Show. 

Carnegie Institute July: Contempo- 
rary Paintings and Drawings. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum July: New Eng- 
land Paintings and Sculpture. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Museum July 5-30: 50th An- 
nual Photographic Salon. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o July 31: Artists 
of Oregon; Indian Collection. 

Kharouba Gallery July: Paintings; 
Prints; Sculpture; Ceramics. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To Aug. 6: Stu- 
dent’s Exhibiiion. 

Art Club July: Wilfred I. Duphiney 
Paintings of R. 1. War Activities. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum 709 Aug. 1: 
Watercolors by William Zorach. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Cox Gallery July 18-31: Watercolors 
by Herbert Scheffel, Paul Fontaine, 
Ruth Cobb, Arthur Healy, Edgar 
Corbridge. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery July 10-31: Draw- 
ings and Prints by Kuniyoshi. 

State Library July: Northern Cali- 
Jornia Arts & Crafts Show. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Sept. 1: A 
Bronze Menagerie; July: Corbusier; 
Contemporary American Drawings. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery July: European 
Paintings, Sculptures, Tapestries. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
City of Paris To July 16: 
color and Sculpture Group. 
De Young Museum July: Design ia 
Forty Nine. 

Legion of Honor July: Paintings by 
Wright Ludington. 

Museum of Art Jo July 17: New 
American Painters; From July 7: 
Philip Curtis; Claire Falkenstein. 
Raymond & Raymond July: Work 
by Eric E. Stearne. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery July: incase 
rary Paintings & Sculpture. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Illinois State Museum To Aug. 28: 
Mississippi Valley Artists. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Art Gallery July: 
European Paintings. 
UTICA, N. Y. - 
Munson -Williams-Proctor July: 
Work by Central New York 
Aftists. 


Modern 


Water- 


Canadian and 


by Bennett 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club July 38-22: Paintings ¢ 
Drawings by Men in Federal 
Prisons. 

Library vf Congress To Aug. 1: 
National Exhibition of Prints. 
Pan American Union July: Artists’ 
Guild of Washington, 

Smithsonian Institution July: Wa- 
tercolors of Greenland by Christine 
Deichmann, 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center July 15-Aug. 7: Ameri- 
can Toys, Index of Design. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum July: 
monial Art: 
Early 
lager. 


Jewish Cere- 
American Prints of 
Republics; Christian Gul- 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To July 
8: Competing Exhibition. 


Allison Gallery (32E57) July: 
Group Show. 


American Academy of Arts & Let- 
ters (632W156) To July 3: New 
Members Awards. 


American-British Art Center (44W 
56) July: Closed. 
Argent Galleries 
Closed. 


Artists Gallery 
Group Show. 


Asia Institute (7E70) To July 15: 
Oils by Amar Nath Sehgal. 


Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Sept. 
9: Paintings by 19th and 20th 
Century American Artists. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
July: Closed. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) July: Closed. 

Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
Sept. 11; South American Colonial 
Art; To Sept. 5: Art of Palestine 
Children; Mediaeval Crafts . 

Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) July: 
Students Work. 

Buchholz Gallery 
Closed. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Charles) 
July: Closed. 

Chinese Gallery 
Group Exhibition. 

Contemporary Arts Gallery 
57) July: Group Exhibition. 

Delius (116E57) July: Paintings 
and Drawings. 

Demotte Gallery 
Closed. 

Downtown Gallery 
Works for $500. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
July: 19th Century French and 
American Paintings. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) July: 
Early 19th Century English Provin- 
rial Paintings. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Julw: Closed. 

Eggleston Gal'eries (161W57) July: 
Groun Exhibition. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) July: 
Annual Summer Sale. 

Feig] Gallery (501 Madison) July: 
American and European Paintings. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) July: 
Groun Exhibition. 

44th St. Gallery 
Closed. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) July: Group 
Exhibition. 

G-and Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand.) July: Group Exhibition. 
(55E57) July: Group Exhibition. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) July: Closed. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To July 9: 
12 Personalities. 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) To 
July 138: Dean Newman, Sculpture 
and Drawings. 

Fennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 
July: American Watercolors; Cur- 
rier & Ives Prints; Flower Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) July: 
Paintings and Prints Group Show. 
Knoedler Galleries (14E57) July: 
Group Exhibition, 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Aug. 31: Paintings and Sculpture 
by American Artists. 

Konwiser Gallery (68W58) July: 
Konwiser Collection of Fabrics. 


(42W57) July: 


(61E57) July: 


(32E57) July: 


(38E57) July: 
(106E 


(39E51) July: 
(32E51) July: 


(133W44) July: 


Gallery (108E57) ’ 
ee. (16W57) July: @ 
Ss FA. Gallery (42E57) 


Luyber Galleries (112E57) 
Group Exhibition. 


Laurel 
Closed. 


(16W57) | 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Closed. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth 
July: French Impressionist 
ings, Drawings, Watercolors, 
sical Contribution to Wes 
Civilization; Behind A 
Footlights. $s 

Midtown Galleries (605 lis 
July: Group Exhibition. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) 
Group Exhibition. 

Morton Galleries (115W16) 
Closed. 

Museum City New York ( 
103) To Sept. 30: “‘Three 
—Around the Rim of Ma t 
Museum Modern Art (11W653) 
July 27: New Acquisitio 
Sept. 11: 20th Century 
Art. 

Museum Non - Objective ) 
(1071 Fifth) July: New Ac 
tions Exhibition. 

National Arts Club (15 G 
Park) To Sept. 15: Memberg 
mer Exhibition. , 

Circle (41E57) 
Group Exhibition. | 

New York Circulation Librar 
Paintings (51E57) July: Com 
porary and Old Masters. 2) 

New York Historical Society (€ 
Px. W. at 77) To Sept. 155° 
cent Accessions; To July 24:0 
memorative Stamps Exhibit 
To Dec. 24: Gold Fever. " 

New York Public Library ( 
110) July: Maria Teresa Vath 
Blanco. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
Distinctive Paintings. a 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) & 
Closed. Y 
Newton Gallery 
Group Exhibition. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To 
9: 12 Personalities. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
Viadimir Boberman. ‘ 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) To July 
Watercolor Group Exhibition, ~ 
Perls Gallery (32E58) July: 
son in Review. 

Pinacotheca (40E68) July: ¢ 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) 
Portraits Group Show. i 

Pyramid Gallery (59E8) @ 
Group Exhibition. 3 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Group Exhibition. 

Riverside Museum (310 River 
July: Closed. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 
Closed. ‘ 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Tod 
5: Velasquez, Goya Exhibi 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) 
Small Paintings by Gallery 
bers. ; 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32) 
To July 29: Fact and Fan 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) 
Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 
Lane) July: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 
Group Exhibition. § 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) 
Sept. 16: A Decade of Se 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries,> 
(32E57) July: Old Masters.” 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries, 
E57) July: Americans and | 
ern French. “ 
Village Art Center (224 W: 
July: Retrospective Exhibit 
Prizewinners. j 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To. 
29: Summer Show of New 
Wildenstein Galleries (19E64) ¢ 
Drawings Through Four © 
Willard Gallery (32E57) 
Closed. 

Howard Young Gallery (i 
July: Old and Modern Masi 


New Art 


(11E57) 


For the Latest Reports on Art Events 


READ 


THE ART DIGEST 
APPEARING 20 TIMES A YEAR 


One Year—$4.00 


Two Years—$7 
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